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Another way 
of killing 


DICK CHENEY, US vice- 
president and warmonger, has 
stepped in personally to sabo- 
tage a deal on drugs drawn up 
by the World Trade Organisa- 
tion (WTO). 

The proposals to make 
cheap drugs available to poor 
countries faced with medical 
emergencies were accepted 
by all the other 144 countries 
involved in the negotiations. 

The US government, 
bankrolled by the big phar- 
maceutical companies, ob- 
jects to poor countries being 
allowed to override drug 
company patents and import 
cheaper versions of the key 
medicines. 

The collapse of the nego- 
tiations mean millions of 
people will be denied access 
to drugs for killer diseases 
like HIV/AIDS, malaria and 
tuberculosis. 


Dangers of GM 
sneaked out 


THE GOVERNMENT qui- 
etly slipped out a report on 
Christmas Eve which damns 
plans to grow genetically 
modified (GM) crops com- 
mercially in Britain. 

The findings of the offi- 
cial study show that GM 
crops can interbreed with 
wild relatives. 

The report cited a study of 
GM oilseed rape, but the 
principle is identical for all 
GM crops. 

The findings rubbish 
claims that GM crops can be 
safely grown without conta- 
minating other crops. 

It also punches a hole in 
the case argued by the multi- 
nationals who dominate the 
GM industry, and it is highly 
embarrassing for New Labour, 
which has consistently tried to 
back the GM corporations. 


Tests stress 
out children 


CHILDREN AS young as 
seven are being driven into 
stress and anxiety by a relent- 
less diet of exams. 

A new survey shows that 
over half of all seven year olds 
show signs of stress, including 
appetite loss, insomnia, bed 
wetting and depression when 
they are preparing for exams. 

Around 88 percent of the 
teachers questioned said that 
pupils start dreading the tests 
at the beginning of the 
summer term. 


Racism scars 
jail system 


BLACK PEOPLE are six 
times more likely than whites 
to be locked up in prison, ac- 
cording to a new survey. 

The professor who led the 
study said black people are 
more likely to be sent to 
prison than whites, even for a 
first offence. 

The report shows the 
racism that scars the whole 
criminal justice system. 

Almost a quarter of 
Britain’s 72,416 jail popula- 
tion come from ethnic 
minorities. 


Fire cover 
Should ‘double’ 


FIRE COVER in some areas 
of Britain should be doubled, 
according to research delib- 
erately suppressed by the 
government. 

The research totally con- 
tradicts the Bain review find- 
ings that said the number of 
firefighters should be slashed. 

Yet the Labour govern- 
ment is determined to impose 
the Bain review’s findings on 
the fire service. 
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Milburn’s new drive 
to privatise health 


A SERIES of announce- 
ments by health secre- 
tary Alan Milburn over the 
holiday period signals a 
major new government 
drive to privatise the 
NHS. 

If New Labour’s plans go 
ahead private firms could 
take over the running of NHS 
hospitals. 

Just before Christmas Mil- 
burn announced that eight private 
firms are to be allowed to bid to 
take over the management of 
NHS hospitals that the govern- 
ment dubs as “failing”. 

The move was slammed by 
former New Labour health secretary 
Frank Dobson. 

“Tt’s the beginning of the slip- 
pery slope,” he said. 


“Tt is shameful that the govern- 
ment, a Labour government, is 
proposing to hand over the manage- 
ment of some NHS hospitals to the 
private sector.” 

The government has already 
lined up three hospital groups for 
possible private takeover. They are 
the United Bristol Healthcare Trust, 
Bath’s Royal United Hospital and the 
Good Hope Hospital in Birmingham. 

Three of Britain’s biggest pri- 
vate hospital firms are in the 
running to take over NHS hospitals: 
Bupa, BMI and Capio. 

The other five private firms that 
can join the bidding are Interhealth 
Canada, Hospitalia activHealth 
from Germany, and the Serco, Secta 
and Quo health service and consul- 
tancy firms. 

Milburn also announced a major 
extension of private treatment 
within the NHS. 

He had already announced plans 


FORMER HEALTH secretary 
Frank Dobson has slammed 
New Labour’s plans 


to set up a network of private clinics 
aimed at clearing NHS waiting lists. 
The clinics will be built and run 
by private firms, though some could 
be within existing NHS facilities. 
The government had insisted 
that the clinics would only treat 


NHS cases. 

That was a lie. The clinics will 
now be allowed to treat private pa- 
tients, effectively signalling a 
major expansion of “pay beds” 
within the NHS. 

It will mean public money will 
act as a subsidy to private firms 
operating under the cover of the 
NHS. 

“T just do not feel that this sort 
of thing is compatible with what the 
Labour Party has historically stood 
for,” was the angry reaction of 
David Hinchcliffe, the Labour chair 
of the parliamentary select commit- 
tee on health. 

Health unions also slammed the 
plans. 

GMB union leader John Ed- 
monds said, “The government 
should be using its extra investment 
to improve NHS services rather 
than increasing private company 
profits.” 


New Labour 
pulls out the 
stops for PPP 


THE CONTRACT to begin the 
privatisation of London Under- 
ground was set to be signed this 
week, despite the chaos and fi- 
nancial uncertainty surround- 
ing the whole scheme. 

The Tubeline private con- 
sortium was to take over the Ju- 
bilee, Northern and Piccadilly 
tube lines. 

The deal was only able to go 
ahead after the whole consor- 
tium was restructured in the 
face of financial collapse over 
recent weeks. 

The Amey contracting group 
had to be bought out of Tubeline 
to keep the privatisation afloat. 

Amey is in a financial tail- 
spin, after its shares have lost 
more than 90 percent of their 
value. This crisis threatened the 
whole PPP privatisation scheme. 

New Labour, desperate to 
push through the privatisation, 
has thrown money at the scheme. 

As well as shelling out £500 
million in fees, the government 
has now put up a £1.9 billion in- 
demnity to cover the firms 
against the scheme being ruled 
illegal in pending court cases. 


Paying themselves millions as 
they wield the pensions axe 


BOSSES WHO are axing 
workers’ pension schemes are 
making sure they grab whop- 
ping pensions for themselves. 
@Jean Pierre Garnier, chief 
of drugs giant GlaxoSmith- 
Kline, is in line to become 
Britain’s first £1 million a 
year corporate pensioner. 


He has already ensured he 
is entitled to an annual pen- 
sion of at least £966,000 
when he retires. 

The firm has closed its 
final salary pension scheme 
to all new staff. 

@ Former BT bosses Sir Peter 
Bonfield and Sir Iain Vallance 


made sure they got pensions 
of over £300,000 a year when 
they quit the firm. 

BT has not shown similar 
generosity to its workers— 
shutting its final salary pen- 
sion scheme to new staff. 

@ Staff at British Airways 
have been told that their 


Ammunition for the struggle 


THOUSANDS OF workers at facto- 
ries making ammunition for the Min- 
istry of Defence are planning strikes 
to save their pension scheme. 
About 4,000 workers at nine Royal 
Ordnance factories voted by more 
than nine to one in favour of indus- 


trial action. 


Talks between union leaders and 
BAe Systems, which owns the fac- 


scheme. 


tories, will be held next week. 

The company has warned that 
workers will have to pay up to £20 a 
week extra to keep their final salary 


The factories are at Glasgow, 
Barrow, Blackburn, Bridgwater, Chor- 


ley, Leicester, Stoke-on-Trent, Glas- 


coed near Newport in South Wales, 
and Birtley near Newcastle upon Tyne. 


final salary scheme has been 
grounded. But it’s up, up 
and away for boss Rod Erd- 
ington, who has grabbed a 
pension contribution worth 
£193,800. 

His predecessor, Bob 
Ayling, left with a retirement 
income of £260,000 a year. 

@ Jonathan Bloomer, head of 
the Prudential insurance 
company, is shutting the 
firm’s final salary scheme for 
staff from next year. But he 
took a £198,000 pension con- 
tribution for himself first. 

@ Former Prudential boss Sir 
Peter Davis grabbed £371,000 
from the firm for his retire- 
ment when he left last year. 
Now he has got a new job as 
boss of Sainsbury’s. 

The supermarket firm’s 
85,000 staff have seen their 
final salary scheme shut to 
new staff this year. 


Why did 
fifth 


soldier 
die? 


MARIO O’BRIEN Clarke, 
a soldier from the 
Deepcut army barracks 
in Surrey, was shot 
dead in Hackney, east 
London, on Boxing Day. 

Clarke was the fifth 
soldier from the barracks 
to die in suspicious 
circumstances since 
1995. 

Geoff Gray, James 
Collinson, Sean Benton 
and Cheryl James all 
died from gunshot 
wounds at the Deepcut 
barracks. 

The army originally 
claimed that they all 
committed suicide. 
Pressure from the 
families has forced 
Surrey police to reopen 
investigations into all 
the deaths. 

Operation Trident, 
the police unit set up to 
investigate “black on 
black” killings is in 
charge of the case. 
Clarke was black and it 
is believed the killer 
was black. 

The families of other 
Deepcut victims are 
urging the police to look 
at the murder in relation 
to the deaths of their 
children. 

“It’s a bit too close 
for comfort for my 
liking,” Geoff Gray, the 
father of Private Gray, 
told Socialist Worker. 

“It’s strange that 
we’ve had four deaths at 
Deepcut and now there’s 
another one in similar 
circumstances near 
where | live in Hackney. 

“I don’t think the 
police should just 
dismiss it as a ‘black on 
black’ killing. Surrey 
police need to have a 
look at it. 

“It’s really 
suspicious—why on 
earth would a soldier 
from Deepcut be shot in 
Hackney?” 


Nestlé milks its 
profits from poor 


AROUND ELEVEN million 
people are facing hunger in the 
African country of Ethiopia in 
2003. 

But the huge multinational 
Nestlé has caused outrage by de- 
manding $6 million from the 
Ethiopian government. 

It is claiming compensation 
for a company that was nation- 
alised 27 years ago by the military 
government and later bought by 
Nestlé. 

Nestlé is one of the world’s 
largest food companies. It makes 
$6 million profit every hour. 
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what we think 


“THERE IS every reason to 
think we are about to enter the 
most dramatic year in the story 
of New Labour.” “At home and 
abroad in the year ahead the 
prime minister and New 
Labour will be tested as never 
before.” 

These predictions (from key arti- 
cles in the Financial Times and the Ob- 
server) are spot on. 

Tony Blair faces a series of issues 
where he is trying to ram unpopular po- 
lices down the gullets of people who feel 
bitter after voting two Labour govern- 
ments in. 

The most pressing is war on Iraq. Mil- 
lions of people are already sickened by 
Blair’s willingness to act as Bush’s ac- 
complice in the murder of Iraqi civilians. 

If war does start then the reality of 
carnage and destruction will make those 
people even more angry. 

And if the government backs war 
without the camouflage of United Na- 
tions approval then there will be deep 
splits inside the Labour Party. 

Observer journalist Andrew Rawnsley 
declared, “I can find no majority in the 
cabinet enthusiastic for military action 
against Saddam Hussein.” 


Simmering anger 
PRIVATISATION, THE decline of public 
services and the squeeze on public sector 
pay refuse to go away. 

Labour general secretary David Tries- 
man, confessed this week that the trade 
unions and Labour were “sleepwalking” 
towards separation. 

This comes after the quote from 
TGWU leader Bill Morris in early De- 
cember that “the dividing line between 
the parties seems to be blurred if not 
erased altogether”. 

We do not know if there will be a big 
strike in the NHS, the Post Office, the 
schools, the colleges, the councils or the 
civil service. 

But the government is worried that 
simmering anger could boil over. 

The firefighters’ dispute has faded 
from the headlines. But it is far from 
over. 

There could still be further strikes, 
and whatever happens there will be 


debate on an unprecedented scale about 
relations between the unions and the 
Labour Party. 

The strikes in 2002 did not quite focus 
the feeling to do something to fight back. 
But they gave a hint of how it could 
happen. 

There are key issues like pensions and 
top-up fees that threaten to erupt and 
shake the government. 

Top-up university fees—elite educa- 
tion for the rich—are a symbol of how 
New Labour has trampled on even the 
most basic principles that people believed 
the party stood for. 

It comes on top of the desperate worry 
many ordinary families and students al- 
ready feel about the mounting debt they 
face now just to survive at university. 

There is frustration and deep disen- 
chantment over the government's failure 
to take real action over transport, the 
environment and other issues. 


Threat of recession 

ALL THIS takes place against the threat 
that recession across the world will fi- 
nally hit Britain. 

How many people will be thrown on 
the dole in 2003, and how many more 
will be terrified that their job is about to 
be snuffed out? 

Imagine if house prices suddenly 
tumble, and hundreds of thousands of 
people discover their houses are now 
worth only two thirds of what they are 
paying for them. 

What would happen if interest rates 
rise and the loans, credit card debts and 
mortgage payments suddenly become im- 
possible to pay? 

And the New Labour government is 
far from united. 

Splits over questions such as whether 
to join the euro threaten to cause New 
Labour as many problems as they did the 
Tories. 

New Labour faces a tough year in 
2003. 

How tough depends on what opposi- 
tion it faces. If the union leaders refuse to 
fight then New Labour will get a breath- 
ing space on some fronts. 

Our job is to make the resistance as 
strong as possible this year, and to de- 
velop the good things about the fight- 
backs in workplaces, the anti-war and the 
anti-capitalist movements from last year. 


DON’T ATTACK IRAQ 
Demonstrate 


Saturday 
15 February, 


1pm, central London 


(plus range of events 
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Stop the War 
Coalition 
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Mass lobby of parliament, 
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Troubles anead 
for New Labour 


ANGER AGAINST war was shown in Cairo following an important conference (see below) 


‘An intemational struggle’ 
against capital and war 


TWO IMPORTANT social forums 
took place at the end of last month. 

Activists met at the Palestine 
Social Forum in Ramallah, which is 
under Israeli occupation. It called 
for support for the international day 
of action against the war on Iraq on 
15 February. 

A few days earlier the Egyptian 
Campaign to Confront US Aggres- 
sion met in Cairo. 

Below is an edited extract of the 
conference declaration: 

“We reaffirm our resolve to 
stand in solidarity with the people 
of Iraq and Palestine, recognising 
that war and aggression against 
them is but part of a US project of 
global domination and subjugation. 

“That solidarity is integral to the 


internationalist struggle against 
neo-liberal globalisation. 

“The Cairo meeting is not an iso- 
lated event, but an extension of a 
protracted international struggle 
against imperialism, from Seattle 
and Genoa to Lisbon and Florence, 
to Cordoba and Cairo. 

“Capitalist globalisation and US 
hegemony prioritise the interest of 
monopolistic capitalist circles above 
those of the people, including Euro- 
peans and US citizens. 

“They also integrate the econ- 
omies of different countries into a 
single global capitalist economic 
system under conditions which un- 
dermine social development and ad- 
versely affect the situation of women, 
child health, education and social ser- 


vices for the elderly. 

“In addition poverty and unem- 
ployment increase. 

“We declare our total opposition 
to war on Iraq and our resolve to 
continue the struggle against US 
policies of global domination. We 
strongly believe in the urgency of 
mobilising against these policies. 

“The Cairo conference against 
war on Iraq and in solidarity with 
Palestine represents the launching 
of an international popular move- 
ment that creates effective mecha- 
nisms for confronting policies of 
aggression.” 

The declaration in full is available at 
www.stopwar.org.uk 

Eyewitness report on the Cairo 
conference—page 4 


Picture: PA PHOTOS/EPA 
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Anti-war call 
from Cairo 


ACTIVISTS FROM the anti-war and “anti- 
globalisation” movement joined forces with 
delegates from across the Arab world at a re- 
markable conference in the Egyptian capital, 
Cairo, in late December. 

The Egyptian government tried to ban it. Then it 
was forced to allow it to go ahead. 


The 1,000-strong demon- 
stration that followed the con- 
ference was surrounded by 
riot police and armoured cars. 

An activist handing out 
leaflets for the protest was ar- 
rested and tortured. It went 
ahead anyway and, like the 
conference, gained extensive 
coverage in the region’s press 
and TV. 

The Cairo Sheraton can- 
celled the conference venue 
even as the 400 delegates 
were arriving. 

But as they reassembled 
in the Conrad hotel on the 
banks of the Nile there 
could be no greater contrast 
between the five-star guests 
and the ideas being voiced 
in the hotel’s conference 
hall. 

“There’s been a report 
issued in the US,” said 
former United Nations (UN) 
humanitarian coordinator for 
Iraq Dr Hans von Sponeck, 
“that every American spends 
55 cents a day on soft drinks. 
Under the oil for food pro- 
gramme each Iraqi gets just 
47 cents a day to live on.” 

Von Sponeck resigned 
after 32 years at the UN in 
protest at the sanctions policy. 

So did Denis Halliday, 
once the UN assistant secre- 
tary general heading the oil 
for food programme. 

Halliday told the confer- 
ence that Washington has ac- 
cused Baghdad of “material 
breaches” of the new UN res- 
olution because it “plans to 
undermine the work of in- 
spections and the work of the 
Iraqi government. The United 
States doesn’t want a peace- 
ful solution. They want an 
excuse to go to war, to con- 
quer Iraq and control its oil.” 

Ashraf el-Bayoumi, an 
Egyptian professor and one of 
the conference organisers, said 
Washington was preparing to 
go about “launching an attack 
on Iraq, occupying Iraq, 
usurping its natural resources, 
oil and otherwise, in order to 
continue being the sole super- 
power in the world”. 

Soheir Morsy, another of 
the conference’s key organ- 
isers, made a powerful 
opening speech insisting on 
the connections between the 
economic strength of the 
major corporations and the 
drive to war. 

This became a major 
theme of the conference and 
the central thread running 
through the Cairo Declara- 
tion issued at the end of the 
conference. 

There were delegates 
from across the Middle East, 
but the delegates from Egypt 
were the core of the event. 

They included socialists, 
academics and artists, some 
Islamic groups, and support- 
ers of the political trends es- 
tablished by modern Egypt’s 
founder Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
These included MPs from the 
Egyptian parliament. 

There was also a power- 
ful insistence that the confer- 
ence should not simply be a 
talking shop. 

The illegal demonstration 
on the day following the con- 
ference was announced from 
the platform by the conference 
organisers. 

Many at the conference 


JOHN REES 
reports from 
Egypt on an 
important 
conference and 
demonstration 


were also on the streets. So 
were the international dele- 
gates. Speakers, lifted on the 
shoulders of demonstrators, 
spoke to the crowd con- 
fronting the riot police and 
armoured cars. 

George Galloway MP de- 
nounced both the Blair gov- 
ernment and the corrupt 
puppet regimes across the 
Middle East. 

Sara Flounders from the 
US called for solidarity with 
the action planned for the US 
on 18 January. 

Most impressively of all, 
the conference established 
the International Campaign 
Against Aggression on Iraq 
to organise anti-war activity 
and promote the Cairo 
Declaration. 

The coordinating com- 
mittee’s president is Ahmed 
Ben Bella, leader of the great 
struggle for Algerian inde- 
pendence and the country’s 
first president. 


Radical 


Ben Bella was a power- 
ful radical voice at the con- 
ference. He urged that links 
be made with the “anti- 
globalisation” movement 
that had so impressed him at 
November’s European 
Social Forum in Florence, 
when one million marched 
against the war. 

In coordinating commit- 
tee meetings Ben Bella urged 
the Egyptian delegates to 
move swiftly and, even 
under illegal conditions, to 
organise anti-war demonstra- 
tions that would exceed the 
numbers on the streets of 
Europe. 

The committee decided to 
attempt solidarity actions with 
both the US demonstrations 
on 18 January and the London 
and European demonstrations 
on 15 February. 

This is a vital political ini- 
tiative that needs the support 
of everyone who is opposed 
to an attack on Iraq. 


AHMED BEN Bella will 
be speaking at the Stop the 
War Coalition national con- 
ference on 11 January. The 
conference will take place in 
Camden Town Hall, central 
London, from 10am to 5pm. 

He will also give a talk in 
the evening after a showing 
of the classic film Battle of 
Algiers, which he commis- 
sioned, about the anti-colo- 
nial struggle in Algeria. 

For more information 
phone 020 7053 2155 or go 
to www.stopwar.org.uk 


John Rees is the vice- 
president of the Interna- 
tional Campaign Against 
Aggression on Iraq. To add 
your name, or that of your 
organisation, to the Cairo 
Declaration e-mail your 
name, position and contact 
details to johnrees@swp. 
org.uk 


ie me 


inside the 


protest 


GROUP PROTESTS, or 
collective action, may have 
health benefits for partici- 
pants, according to research. 

The study is by Dr John 
Drury, a lecturer in social 
psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Sussex. 

He suggests that group 
protesting and demonstrat- 
ing is good for people’s 
health by encouraging a 
sense of empowerment, 
mutual support and unity. 

“Many published ac- 
tivist accounts refer to feel- 
ings of encouragement and 
confidence emerging from 
experiences of collective 
action,” said Dr Drury. 

“At raves and other 
events people have a sense 
of community—but with 
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Don't in 


the cavalry 


A HOUSEHOLD Cavalry troo- 
per who shot a cyclist “be- 
cause he was bored” escaped 


jail in December. 


Adam Everett, one of the queen’s 
guards, fired an airgun from 
Knightsbridge barracks. This 
sparked a terrorist alert. 

He hit cyclist Rajko Novakovic in 


the arm. 


Everett was found hiding in a 
locker. Horseferry Road magistrates 
decided not to impose a jail sentence 


protest, people have the ad- | 
dition of a sense of chang- 


ing the world.” 
Thanks to Andrea 
Butcher for this story. 


DURING a 
meeting of 
Labour’s Na- 


tional Executive Com- 
mittee, the members 
were asked which re- 
tailer best fitted the 
party’s image. 

Several came up 
with the Co-op or 
Oxfam. 

A more popular 
suggestion was Ikea. 
A aT a exelU Co I ofey=t-91 0) hV7 
link this store—where 
goods look fine at first 
but become disap- 
eXoy al diate par- Lace MU dnl=) a) 
there are always traf- 
fic jams—with Blair’s 
Britain? 

The party leader- 
ship’s answer was 
Marks & Spencer. This 
of course is a once- 
popular brand that 
was totally remodelled 
Flatomlgarzve olUim (on ol-¥-| 
complete disaster. 


Out So 
soon’? 


TWO STEPHEN Lawrence 
murder suspects jailed for 
racially abusing a policeman 
are to be freed much earlier 
than usual. 

Gangster’s son David 
Norris, and Neil Acourt, are 
likely to be released in Feb- 
ruary after serving seven 
months. 

But they qualify for early 
release because “they have 
kept their noses clean”, a 
Home Office source told the 
London Evening Standard. 


somewhere. 


after hearing that Everett was an “ad- 
mirable” soldier. 

Court chairman John Magnall said, 
“It was an incredibly foolish thing to 
do. But you are clearly a soldier going 


“We don’t want to interfere with 
that by jailing you.” 


Everett admitted grievous bodily 


harm. He was given 100 hours com- 


munity service and told to pay £500 


The army 
punishment. 


compensation. 


has yet to decide on his 


Inside the cistern yewaetes 


“THERE ARE too many 
graduates and not enough 
plumbers and electri- 
cians,” complained the 
bosses’ Institute of Direc- 
tors last year. 

Chancellor Gordon 
Brown apparently echoed 
similar sentiments when 
he found it hard to find 
someone to instantly re- 
place his TV satellite dish 
(at a “prudent” price). 

But the lack of plumb- 
ers is not because all 
young people are now 
doing media studies de- 
grees. It is the result of the 
capitalist economic poli- 
cies pushed by the Insti- 
tute of Directors and 
Gordon Brown. 

During the last big 


Poor reception 


THE SQUAD which chases 
people without TV licences 
wastes huge amounts of 
money. 

The public accounts 
committee said recently 
that 80 percent of its 3.5 
million visits in 2001 re- 
sulted in nobody answering 
the door. 

Often this was because 
there was actually no 
door— 657,000 properties 


visited were under construc- 
tion, vacant or non-existent. 

The BBC awarded a 
ten-year contract to Capita 
Business Services to collect 
and enforce the licence fee 
last July. 

People too poor to buy a 
licence get sent to jail if 
they do not pay the fine— 
22 were jailed last year. The 
private firms that cost mil- 
lions get away scot-free. 


recession firms simply 
stopped training new 
plumbers. 

Roger Burgon, chief 
executive of the British 
Plumbing Employers 
Council, says, “Work was 
not as plentiful. Lots of 
businesses stopped train- 
ing because to take on a 
traditional apprentice is a 
long-term commitment. 

“We were aware that 
as soon as work became 
plentiful again there 
would be a problem.” 


be recovering 
from the generosity 
of their bosses at 
Christmas. 

The workers got a 
voucher for double 
Tesco Clubcard points 
on a single shopping 
load of up to £100. 

You get one point, 
worth a penny, for 
every £1 you spend. 

So the Xmas gift is 
worth an additional 
£1. 

The vouchers from 
Tesco read, “A little 
extra thank you.” 


In the beginning... 


THE EFFECT of a vote 
three years ago by the ed- 
ucation authority in 
Kansas in the US to teach 
creationism as a “credi- 
ble” theory in schools is 
being felt. 

The state’s “Just Be- 
cause” science course 
emphasises uncertainty 
and how human knowl- 
edge is often wrong. 

A science textbook 
discusses the Grand 
Canyon without mention- 
ing how old it might be or 
how it may have been 
formed. 

Instead children are 
required to remember the 


order of rock formation 
names, and their colour, 
from top to bottom, the 
state the canyon is in and 
the number of restaurants 
on the South Rim. 

Physics textbooks 
have removed all men- 
tion of optics. 

This is because some 
churches believe that 
since the first rainbow was 
seen by Noah after the 
flood, the refraction of light 
has not always existed. 

Such teaching will 
become more fashionable 
if New Labour’s plans for 
more “faith schools” are 
implemented. 


THINGS 
THEY SAY 


“AN ELECTION has 
been stolen and 
people are being 
starved. Our team 
plans to go and play 
as though all is 
normal. | think they 
should not go.” 
MGOVERNMENT 
MINISTER Clare Short 
calls on the England cricket 
team to boycott its games 
against Zimbabwe because 
of president Mugabe’s 
policies 


“ZIMBABWE IS the 
most sophisticated 
economy in the 
region outside 
South Africa. New 
opportunities have 
been created by the 
government’s 
decision to adopt 
an increasingly 
open market 
policy.” 
MGOVERNMENT 
AGENCY Trade Partners 
UK which promotes 


business relationships with 
other countries 


“IF the government 
thinks it’s wrong for 
England to have 
sporting ties with 
Zimbabwe, Mr Blair 
should stop teams 
going there. Why 
put the onus on the 
players?” 

@Former England captain 
MIKE GATTING. Gatting 
led cricketers to play 
against apartheid South 
Africa in 1989 


“IT’S BUSINESS as 
usual.” 

MBARCLAYS BANK on its 
39 branches in Zimbabwe 


“WHAT | breathed 
in at Ground Zero 
has implications for 
my health. No one 
is studying me, yet 
I’m studying the 
dogs.” 

HDR CYNTHIA OTTO, 
who tested for signs of 
cancer in 131 dogs who 
were part of rescue teams 
at the World Trade Centre. 
George Bush has just 
vetoed a bill which 
recommended monitoring 
the 35,000 human rescue 
workers 


“HE CLIMBED nine 
unconquered peaks 
in Tajikistan and 
wanted to call one 
Pik Thatcher 
because it was near 
one called Pik 
Communism.” 
JULIAN AVERY, on his 
son, former chartered 
accountant and so called 
explorer Tom 


az 
DO YOU have a 
story for Inside the 
System? Send it to Inside 
the System, Socialist 
Worker, PO Box 82, London 
E3 3LH. 

All readers who send ina 
story that is printed are 
put into a monthly 
raffle for a book. 
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news of the world 


Will Lula live up to 
hopes of millions? 


“MY GOVERNMENT will be for the excluded, 
the discriminated, the humiliated and the 
oppressed.” 

Those were the words of Brazil’s new president, 
Luiz Inacio “Lula” da Silva, who took office this week. 


Argentina: one year since uprising 


No wonder millions of 
people in Latin America’s 
largest economy were hoping 
that Lula’s presidency her- 
alded change for the better. 

But Lula’s key minister- 
ial appointments, and his in- 
sistence on working within 
International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) imposed poli- 
cies, have already set his 
government on a course 
likely to dash such hopes. 

Lula won the presidential 
election last October with 61 
percent of votes. 

It marked a huge change 
in a country where politics 
has always been dominated 
by rich bankers and busi- 
nessmen, or by the military. 

Lula made his name as 
leader of a huge strike 
wave in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s. 

He became leader of a 
new party, the Workers Party 
(PT), which emerged from 
those struggles. 

Both Lula and the PT 
have moved a long way 
from their origins. 

The PT, though, retains a 
real mass base and a very 
significant left wing, and is 
open to pressure from wider 
social movements with 
which it has strong links. 

Lula moved sharply to 
the right in the run-up to the 
presidential election. 

He dropped previous 
radical pledges, such as to 
refuse to pay Brazil’s $211 
billion foreign debt. 

He also insisted he would 
honour a harsh agreement 
made by the outgoing gov- 
ernment with the IMF. 

Lula appointed tycoon 
Jose Alencar as his vice- 
presidential running mate. 

He has appointed Anto- 
nio Palocci as his finance 
minister. 

As the PT mayor of the 
city of Ribeirao Preto he 
became famous for pio- 
neering the privatisation of 
public services. 

Lula’s other key appoint- 
ment is Henrique Meirelles 
as governor of the central 
bank. Meirelles is the former 
head of global banking at the 
US FleetBoston bank. 

Both IMF managing di- 
rector Horst Koehler and 
US president George Bush 
have stressed that they can 
work with Lula. 

There are other pressures 
on Lula. Brazil is an impor- 
tant economy. 

Neither Lula nor much of 
Brazil’s ruling class are 
happy about subordinating 
themselves to the US. 

Lula is likely to resist US 


by PAUL McGARR 


pressures to go along with 
Bush’s Free Trade Agree- 
ment of the Americas plan, 
a neo-liberal scheme to ben- 
efit US business interests. 

Lula backed a decision 
by outgoing president Car- 
doso to send a huge ship- 
ment of petrol to Venezuela 
in recent weeks. 

The shipment was to 
help the country’s presi- 
dent, Hugo Chavez, who is 
hated by the US, face down 
right wing opposition. 

The most important 
factor that could upset the 
bankers’ plans for Brazil is 
the pressure from millions of 
Lula’s supporters. 

Such pressures appear to 
have been behind the break- 
down of a planned govern- 
ment coalition of the PT and 
the PMDB centre-right party. 

The ministries earmarked 
for the PMDB went to people 
associated with the left of the 
PT. 

The Financial Times 
commented, ““This was an at- 
tempt to placate the PT’s rad- 
ical left wing supporters.” 


Venezuela's rich play with fire 


CARACAS, the capital of Venezuela, 
is a city divided along class lines. 

It is divided between the rich east 
central area and the western inner 
city area, which merges into the 
shanty towns around the city. 

Today the division is political as 
well as economic. 

The inhabitants of the rich areas 
have been demonstrating for four 
weeks and trying to close down in- 
dustry in what they misleadingly call 
a “strike”. 

Their aim is to provoke sections 
of the military into staging a coup 
against the president, Hugo Chavez. 

One of the demonstrators against 
Chavez summed up their class 
hatred for the poor: 

“The worse they look, the more 
they are with Chavez,” he said. “I 
mean they do not have teeth.” The 
anti-Chavez protesters, he added, 
“are all nice looking people”. 

There is also an element of crude 
racism. Venezuela’s upper classes 
are overwhelmingly from white Eu- 
ropean backgrounds. 

So, until Chavez was elected four 
years ago, have been all the coun- 
try’s political leaders. 

The working people and poor, 70 
percent of the population, are of 
mixed indigenous, Afro-Caribbean 
and European ancestry. 


by CHRIS HARMAN 


Chavez's government has done 
little to challenge the obscene con- 
centrations of wealth in the hands 
of the minority. 

His few moves to do so have 
brought their wrath upon him. 

Four times in the last year the 
employers’ organisation and a cor- 
rupt right wing union leader, Carlos 
Ortega, have called for a general 
strike to get rid of him. 

Each time they have conned 
fewer workers than before into 
joining it, despite having the en- 
thusiastic support of all the news- 
papers and private TV channels. 

The great majority of workers ig- 
nored the most recent call, at the 
beginning of December. 

Where factories and shopping 
chains shut down it was because of 
action by the managers. In Caracas 
buses, the metro and taxis contin- 
ued to operate as usual. 

In the poor areas life went on as 
normal. There was one industry the 
opposition could shut down—oil. 

Venezuela is the world’s fifth 
biggest oil producer. Its industry was 
nationalised in the 1970s. 

This meant replacing foreign 


capitalists with a highly privileged 
elite of managers from the local 
ruling class. 

The managerial elite has the sup- 
port of many white collar workers and 
of the captains of the tankers that load 
oil for export at the country’s ports. 

This has enabled them to cripple 
supplies to other industries, despite 
the opposition of the manual work- 
ers’ union to the stoppage. 

The US government is hoping that 
the opposition is successful. That 
would be a setback to the move to the 
left across Latin America. 

The US backed the coup that 
forced Chavez from office for three 
days in April. Two weeks ago it en- 
dorsed the opposition’s demand for 
immediate elections. 

Some people in the US State De- 
partment are wary of going further, 
and they retreated from such open 
intervention. 

The class hatred of the rich for the 
poor in Venezuela is creating a new 
class consciousness among the poor. 

One of the anti-Chavez demon- 
strators said, “We are scared to go 
into the centre of Caracas. We used 
to go, but now you have to disguise 
yourself with shabbier clothes.” 

Their hatred of Chavez has led 
Venezuela’s rich to play with the fire 
of revolt—a fire that could burn them. 


THOUSANDS DEMONSTRATED in Buenos Aires on 20 December to commemorate one year since the mass uprising 
and pledge to continue the struggle 


Masses vote for 
change in Kenya 


DECADES OF one-party 
rule in Kenya in East 
Africa ended last week- 
end and people came 
out onto the streets to 
celebrate. 

Election’ results 
showed that opposition 
candidate Mwai Kibaki 
had easily defeated 
Uhuru Kenyatta. Ken- 
yatta was the candidate 
of the outgoing leader, 
Daniel arap Moi. 

Moi became Kenya’s 
ruler in 1978. 

For the first 14 years 
of Moi’s rule there were 
no elections, opposition 
was banned, and torture 
and arbitrary arrest were 
commonplace. 

There were rigged 
elections in 1992 and 
1997. None of this pre- 
vented Western leaders 
supporting Moi. He was 
close to Tory leader 
Margaret Thatcher. 

Kenya has been a 
“model pupil” of the IMF 
and World Bank, imple- 
menting privatisation 
and welfare cutbacks. 


by CHARLIE 
KIMBER 


The result has been 
riches for a few (the top 
10 percent of the popu- 
lation have around half 
of all income) but disas- 
ter for most. 

Infant mortality rose 
from 75 per 1,000 in 1992 
to 105 per 1,000 in 1998. 

Last week’s vote is 
a sign of mounting 
resentment. 

Kibaki does not offer 
any fundamentally dif- 
ferent way forward. 

He was finance min- 
ister from 1969 to 1982 
and vice-president of 
the ruling KANU party 
from 1978 to 1988. 

He opposed the in- 
troduction of multi-party 
elections in the early 
1990s. His coalition in- 
cludes several of Moi’s 
ministers who jumped 
ship at the last minute. 

But there is now new 
pressure for change. 


Picture: PA PHOTOS/EPA 
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mI KNOW that this 
sounds like niggling 
political correctness, 
but Paul McGarr really 
shouldn’t use expres- 
sions such as “stark 
staring bonkers” to de- 
scribe the Blairs and 
the backward mystical 
tosh they believe in 
(December 14). 

The pressures of 
living under capitalism 
mean that many work- 
ing class people suffer 
from mental illness at 
some time in their 
lives, and socialists 
should give a lead in 
showing them support 
and understanding. 
_JMARK DONALDSON, 

Edinburgh 


WIS IT not time for so- 
cialists and Labour Party 
supporters who agonise 
about voting for Blair and 
Co, and then do so rather 
than “let the Tories in”, to 
change their view? 

That morally bankrupt 
mob masquerading as 
the “people’s party” have 
long since lost the right 
to govern. 

Stop agonising over 
who to vote for and kick 
them out of office. Even if 
the Tories did manage to 
win the next election they 
would soon implode. 
JOHN HARRIS, St 

Albans 


HSINCE 16 December 
2002 hundreds of peo- 
ple of Iranian descent 
have been arrested in 
the US. 

Many have been 
here legally or were 
even born in the US. 

This act has been 
conducted by the judi- 
cial system here in the 
US, the one that talks 
about human rights! 
LIBIJAN KOHAN, US 


HSOCIALIST Worker (21 
December) is right to 
attack the government's 
failure to tackle road con- 
gestion and the disaster 
of its transport policies. 

London mayor Ken 
Livingstone’s congestion 
charging and backing for 
better buses is a step in 
the right direction. 

New Labour and the 
Tories oppose him. Why 
does Socialist Worker? 
DAVE KINGSHILL, 

North London 
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A focus 


on fascism 
Is needed 


fascism. 


cians must be opposed. 


respectable. 


Dont let them 


criminalise us 


THE ITALIAN state is 
clamping down on 
the anti-capitalist 
movement. 

That should concern 
every reader of Socialist 
Worker and every activist. 

Since the extraordinary 
success of the European 
Social Forum in Florence, 
the Italian government has 
arrested 42 leading activists 
and charged them with polit- 
ical crimes. Some of the 
charges carry five to ten year 
sentences. 

At the same time the po- 
liceman accused of killing 
Carlo Giuliani in Genoa last 
year has been released with- 
out charge. 

All this is a response 
to the growing strength 
and influence of the Ital- 
ian movement. A recent 
poll showed 70 percent of 
the population support 
the aims of the social 
forum. 

Meanwhile, Fiat wor- 
kers are involved in a very 
militant and long-running 
strike against redundancies. 
Italy has the strongest anti- 
capitalist and working class 
movement in Europe. 

The movement in Italy 
is responding. There has 
been a series of mass 
demonstrations against re- 
pression, including one of 
100,000 in the small south- 
ern city of Cosenza. Before 
Christmas 40,000 marched 
in Genoa. 

The stakes are very 
high. The Italian prime 
minister, Berlusconi, is 
trying to criminalise the 
movement. 

It is crucial that we 
stand by our Italian broth- 
ers and sisters. 

Globalise Resistance is 


COUNCIL HOUSING is one 
of the few affordable options 
for working people in London. 

Because successive gov- 
ernments have stopped coun- 
cils building homes, it is 
difficult to get a council home 
in the capital. 

For those who have one it 
is a lifeline when you look at 
the costs of private renting or 
mortgages. 

Now Hackney’s New 
Labour council wants to end 
even that—and claims that it 
is being pushed by the 
government. 

They have sent out letters 


oF 
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THE SUCCESS of the European Social Forum (above) has enraged Berlusconi 


coordinating a defence 
campaign in Britain with 
Italian organisations here. 

Every activist should 
take round the campaign 
petition. 

Union members should 
try and pass the resolution 
in their branches and get it 
raised regionally and at na- 
tional conferences. 

The defence of the Ital- 
ian activists must be taken 
up by the whole movement 
here. 


CHRIS NINEHAM, 
Globalise Resistance 

HiFor more information 

go to www.resist.org.uk 


scandal over 
council rents 


saying they want to force 
council rents up and link them 
with average manual wages, 
and with market prices of 
property in the area. They say 
they will “only” put up rents 
each year by inflation, plus £2 
a week, plus 0.5 percent! 
What should be happen- 
ing is building more council 
houses at affordable rents to 
deal with London’s housing 
crisis. As usual New Labour 
seems intent on doing the 
exact opposite of what work- 
ing people want and need. 
_ILYNDA AITKEN, East 
London 


Is direct action 
key to success? 


WE, THE Women With Bolt Croppers, 
claim responsibility for breaking into US 
spy base Menwith Hill in Yorkshire and 
destroying their devices for intercepting 
radio communications. 

On the night of Saturday 14 December 2002 
we made our way to the base. We proceeded to 
cut a hole in the fence and climb through. 

No alarms sounded, no one came to chal- 
lenge us—surprising since the base is on 
“black alert” (one below red). 

We set about causing hundreds of thousands 
of pounds worth of damage. 

Our work done, we sat down for a bite to 
eat before leaving through the hole we came in 


through. We had been inside sabotaging the 
war effort for over an hour! 

You’d think the US military might be on 
the case. Apparently not—it seems they have 
as much intelligence as their leader George 
Warmonger Bush. 

We did this because we are angry at the 
US state’s plans to bomb Iraq. 

We have signed petitions, we have lobbied 
our MPs, we have marched in London and 
throughout the country on numerous occa- 
sions. None of these tactics are working. 

We must decide whether we are serious 
about stopping this war. We need to take direct 


action now. 
WOMEN WITH BOLT CROPPERS 


DARREN RUSSELL (Letters, 6 December) 
wonders whether the left should focus on the 
racist policies of mainstream parties rather than 


He is right that the racism of mainstream politi- 


But it needs opposing not just because measures 
which scapegoat immigrants wreck lives, but also be- 
cause they help the far right to grow by making racism 


Many people were shocked at far right election re- 
sults across Europe last year because they had un- 
derestimated the threat posed by fascism. 

This is because the strength of fascist organisations 


is usually measured only 
in electoral terms. 

Before Le Pen’s success 
in France’s presidential 
elections, poor votes for his 
Front National (FN) led 
some to declare it finished. 

But Le Pen’s vote in 2002 
was only possible because he 
had an organisation capable 
of spreading his message. 

Three years earlier the 
FN had been in disarray fol- 
lowing a split. 

At the time, rather than 
break the organisation, 
anti-racists focused on gov- 
ernment policy, giving the 
FN time to regroup. 

Support for the far right 
is volatile, and rises and falls 
depending on many things. 
But the threat of fascism can 
only become a real danger 
if organised. 

The left has to ensure that 
anger at the failures of main- 
stream parties does not turn 
into support for the far right. 

This means effective op- 
position to the mainstream, 
and action to prevent fascist 
parties from organising. 
JIM WOLFREYS, London 


Time to 
open the 
prisons 


THE PRISON population in 
England and Wales (already 

at record levels) is expected 

to crash through the 100,000 
barrier within four years. 

This is not because more 
crimes are being committed. 
The British Crime Survey 
shows crime is declining. 

More people are being 
imprisoned because of 
political pressure brought by 
David Blunkett and other 
ministers. 

This means sending 
ever greater numbers of 
working class people and, 
disproportionately, black 
and Asian youth to prison. 

In the last 25 years the 
welfare state has been 
privatised and cut. There are 
fewer resources to deal with 
the needs of the poor, or 
those in need of care. 

As the “caring” role of 
the welfare state has been 
slashed there have been 
greater attempts to control 
the poor, and this has meant 
following the US model of 
mass incarceration. 

It’s time to open the 
prisons and provide decent 
jobs and welfare services—a 
much better investment than 
pouring millions into the 
present barbaric system. 
MICHAEL LAVALETTE, 

Lancashire 


Stand up to Putin, and Blair 


UNDER THE cover of 
the “war on terror” Pres- 
ident Putin of Russia is 
demanding the extradi- 
tion of Chechen diplo- 
mat Akhmed Zakayev 
from Britain. 

In 1991 Chechens 
hoped they would finally 
win freedom from a 
colonial occupation that 
stretched back to the 


days of the Tsars. In- 
stead they have suffered 
war, invasion and bom- 
bardment at the hands 
of the Russian army. 
Up to 10 percent of 
the population have 
been killed since 1994. 
Another 10 percent are 
refugees. The capital 
Grozny has been de- 
stroyed. Torture, muti- 


lations, hostage-taking 
and systematic rape of 
civilians are routine. 

Yet Russian losses in 
Chechnya are now run- 
ning higher than during 
their war on Afghanistan 
in the 1980s. 

Zakayev has taken a 
leading role in previ- 
ous negotiations with 
the Russians and has 


travelled widely, meet- 
ing Western leaders. 
Blair has been an 
avid supporter of Putin. 
The demand to extradite 
Zakayev is an attempt to 
criminalise all Chechens 
and legitimise Russian 
terror. Everyone should 
oppose it. 
ROB FERGUSON, 
South London 


view 


Message to 
the uneasy 


“YES, BUT what do you think it achieves?” 

If you took part in the marches and demon- 
strations against the Vietnam War in the 1960s, 
this was a question that you would be asked 
over and over again. 

It didn’t come from people in favour of the US 
bombing peasant farmers but from people who 
were, let’s say, uneasy. 

They were uneasy about what the US was 
doing, but they were also uneasy about doing 
anything about it. 

Now, over 30 years later, some of the people 
| remember as uneasily inactive (or were they 
inactively uneasy?) will tell you how they op- 
posed the Vietnam War. 

It’s as if they think of their minds as film pro- 
jectors and they project their thoughts onto a 
screen that the whole world notices. 

They think they were the opposition to the 
war because they sat at home sympathising. 

Well, here we are again. Once again the US 
seems desperate to carry out a war for reasons 
beyond the logic of the war itself. 

In Vietnam it was because of what they called 
the “domino effect”. They argued that if they let 
Vietnam go Communist, the whole of South 
East Asia would go Communist too. 

This would put the resources and markets of 
that part of the world beyond the control of the 
multinational companies. 

What's more, the power of the US to organ- 
ise the world’s markets to suit its own economy 
would be threatened. 

Something similar is going on this time. Is 
there anyone left in the world who thinks that 
a war in lraq would be simply and only about 
its weapons? 


So triumphant 


Once again, we all know that what's really at 
stake are resources and US power. 

And don’t we know that whenever any coun- 
try wants to own and control the resources of an- 
other country that it has to do it through blackmail, 
bribery, war—or all three? 

This means that when we oppose the war, 
we end up opposing something much more 
than the violence, bloodshed, terror and dev- 
astation that is war. 

We become part of opposing the kind of pol- 
itics that says that Western capitalism rules OK. 

The funny thing is that even though some 
people who are against the war don’t know this, 
you can bet your life that our governments do. 

This government, tied as it is into US power, 
militarism and wealth, desperately needs sup- 
port for this war. And if it can’t have support it'll 
settle for non-opposition. 

This is what they mean by Western democ- 
racy. It’s becoming clearer by the day that 
they'll wage war even if the opinion polls are 
against them. 

What’s not so clear is that it'll be able to cope 
if the streets of all our cities are full of hundreds 
of thousands marching to oppose the war. 

When we were asked by the inactively 
uneasy about what the marching was achiev- 
ing in the 1960s, I'll admit, there were times 
when it wasn’t immediately obvious. 

The war dragged on. American presidents 
and generals often sounded so triumphant. 

But the truth is the US lost, and Britain didn’t 
send troops. 

Of course it was the incredible resistance of 
the Vietnamese that is a major part of the story. 

But alongside that was the persistence of 
street demonstrations all over the world—what 
governments call “the threat of disorder’—and 
the decline in morale of the US troops. 

That’s our job now—to turn unease into 
action, and action into a threat to the way mil- 
itary power is being used to prop up economic 
exploitation. 


by MICHAEL ROSEN 
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Gripping drama on 


side of refugees 


AN ANGRY demonstration gathers outside 
a detention centre to protest against the de- 
portation of refugees, chanting “To send 


them back is murder!” 


A young refugee, traumatised by war, sits in 
a stark room being screamed at by insensitive 


officials. 

These are just two of 
the powerful scenes from 
the first episode of a new 
BBC TV drama, Face at 
the Window. 

It’s at 50m on the 
prime time BBC1 slot 
aimed at teenagers. 

It is brilliant to see the 
BBC put on a children’s 
drama that tackles seri- 
ous political issues in an 
unpatronising way. 

Face at the Window 
follows the story of what 
happens when two teen- 
agers, Victoria and Rob- 
ert, help a young refugee 
who escapes from a de- 
tention centre. 

Victoria and Robert 
have been taken by their 
mother to a demonstra- 
tion outside the centre to 
protest at the treatment 
of refugees and against 
deportations. 

They discover a be- 
wildered young boy 
who cannot speak Eng- 
lish and has suffered 
unimaginably during 
the wars in the Balkans. 

The authorities want 
him to give evidence ina 
war crimes trial. But he 
is so traumatised he can 
barely speak. 

The programme really 
makes you think. 

What has happened 
in the Balkans? Should 
he give evidence? Are 
the children right to help 
him after he’s escaped? 


by SALLY MURRAY 


Should they tell adults or 
the authorities? 

In one powerful scene 
Victoria confronts her 
mother about whether 
she would shield an 
asylum seeker if they es- 
caped from the detention 
centre. 


Wrong 


The argument they 
have isn’t at all like the 
usual stereotypical rows 
shown between parents 
and children. 

This is about politics, 
not the generation gap. 

The mother hates the 
callous treatment of 
refugees as much as her 
children do. 

But she confesses she 
would hand an escapee 
over to the authorities and 
says that it would be 
wrong to break the law. 

Victoria says, “If its a 
bad law then we ought 
to break it!” 

Face at the Window 
is an exciting story, fast 
paced and full of tension. 

At the end of the first 
episode you are left on 
the edge of the seat, 
dying to know what hap- 
pens next. 

Face at the Window 
starts on Tuesday at 
5pm on BBC1. 


Poetry in motion 


CARRYING THE Ele- 
phant is a wonderful col- 
lection of prose-poems 
by author, broadcaster 
and Socialist Worker 
columnist Michael Rosen. 

This is a book that can 
be dipped into, as each 
piece stands alone. 

But it can also, unlike 
many other poetry books, 
be read from beginning 
to end as the story of one 
man’s life. 

The first few poems 
deal with his childhood, 
but also with the lives of 
people around him. 

Many relate snatches 
of conversations he 
heard from the adults in 
his life—his parents, their 
friends and siblings. 

We follow his progress 
through university, the 
BBC and relationships 
(not to mention through 
customs with a bottle 


by JO McCANN 


of brandy!). 

Then we learn of his 
son’s death through an 
extremely moving series 
of poems exploring many 
different aspects of this 
loss—the shock, the 
anger, the awkwardness 
of others and the con- 
stant reminders. 

One short poem rep- 
lies to the letters that 
keep coming for his son. 

In another, he talks of 
the dreams he has more 
than a year after his son’s 
death. 

These poems, al- 
though occasionally 
painful, are so full of love 
they read as a celebra- 
tion of life and of hope 
even when life seems 
hopeless. 


TRAUMATISED BY war, harassed by the British authorities 


Voices of the powerless, 
rhythms of the movement 


NOMMO|IS a great album by the band 
Slovo. It is influenced by music from 
around the world and has very political 
lyrics. 

Slovo is the new project of Dave 
Randall, former guitarist with the band 
Faithless. 

The band recorded the album both in 
New York and Gaza City in Palestine. 

It threads together voices from 
Palestine, Kurdistan, Angola, Togo and 
Cameroon. 

The lyrics are like a libretto for the 
anti-capitalist movement. 

The track “21 Today” lists the 21 
countries bombed by the US since 


“Frank and Harry” dissects the shal- 
lowness of a “Viagra generation” mes- 
merised by consumerism. 

Nommo is also a dialogue between 
the voiceless and powerless, and also 
between words and music. 

The word “nommo” means naming 
things to try to gain meaning and con- 
trol in the confusion and violence of 
everyday life. 

“Saaba” includes the voice of Elham, 
a 70 year old Palestinian woman from 
Gaza. 


by ANNE ALEXANDER 


The song “Di Wenge Sane” mixes 
beats of West African drums with sitar 
and speeches from Charlie Chaplin’s 
film The Great Dictator. 

“Hound Dog” samples Angolan 
guerrilla fighters for a dance track, 
which clearly owes as much to African 
music as it does to clubland. 

Woody Guthrie’s poem “Voice” is 
read in English and the Kurdish lan- 
guage Kurmanjji. 


Commentary 


It provides an apt commentary on 
the album as a whole. 

Sitting in a Jewish deli, eating pas- 
trami on rye, Afua Chebueze hears her 
voice tossed back and forward from the 
people around her, while the words 
spoken in Kurmanji echo underneath. 

“| knew by the feeling | felt that here 
was my voice,” she says. 

Our movement has a million different 
tongues, but we can all speak with one 
voice. 
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Big ideas in informal 
settings 


BIRMINGHAM ERDINGTON 
Anti-capitalism: 
does the movement need 
political parties? 

Sat 11 Jan, 3pm, Erdington Baptist 
Church, Wood End, Sixways. 

BIRMINGHAM HARBORNE 
Does the media control 
public opinion? 

Sun 12 Jan, 2.30pm, Open 
University Centre, High St. 

BIRMINGHAM KINGSHEATH 
Vietnam: when a 
superpower was humbled 
Wed 8 Jan, 7.30pm, Dance 
Centre, Alcester Rd. 

BLACKWOOD 
Vietnam: when US 
imperialism was humbled 
Mon 13 Jan, 7.15pm, Blackwood 
Miners Institute. 

With Mike Panny. 

BOLTON 
What have strikes 
got to do with socialism? 

Thu 16 Jan, 7.30pm, Bolton 
Central Library, Le Mans Crescent. 

BRADFORD 
Do Western workers benefit 
from Third World oppression? 
Thu 16 Jan, 7.30pm, Bradford 
Library, Princes St. 

BRISTOL BEDMINSTER 
Palestine: can it ever be free? 
Wed 15 Jan, 7.30pm, Southall 
Community Centre, Beauley Rd. 

BRISTOL EASTON 
Are women equal today? 

Sun 26 Jan, 4pm, Cafe Matreiya, 
St Mark’s Rd. 

BRISTOL GLOUCESTER ROAD 
Can the trade unions 
challenge capitalism? 

Sun 19 Jan, 3pm, Frendo’s Cafe, 
Pickton St, Montpellier. 

BURNLEY 
Does the media 
control our ideas? 

Tue 7 Jan, 7.30pm, Shalamar 

Indian Restaurant, Church St. 
CHESTERFIELD 
What would real 
democracy look like? 

Thu 9 Jan, 7.30pm, Market Halls, 

Market Sq. With Colin Barker. 


INDEPENDENT WORKING CLASS ACTION 
The workers create all the wealth under 
capitalism. A new society can only be 
constructed when they collectively seize 
control of that wealth and plan its 
production and distribution. 


REVOLUTION NOT REFORM 


The present system cannot be patched up 
or reformed as the established Labour and 


trade union leaders say. It has to be 
overthrown. 


THERE IS NO PARLIAMENTARY ROAD 
The structures of the present parliament, 
army, police and judiciary cannot be 


CRAWLEY 
Is capitalism creating a world 
working class? 
Wed 15 Jan, 7.30pm, Three 
Bridges Community Centre, Gales 
Place. With Tom Hickey. 
DONCASTER 
Vietnam: 
when the US was humbled 
Wed 22 Jan, 7pm, The Point, South 
Parade. With Chris Bambery. 
DUDLEY 
Does the media 
control our ideas? 
Tue 14 Jan, 8pm, Claughton 
Community Centre, Blowers Green. 
GATESHEAD 
Reform, resistance 
and revolution 
Wed 8 Jan, 7.30pm, Gateshead 
Library, Prince Consort Rd. 
GLOUCESTER 
Environment in crisis: does 
the West consume too much? 
Thu 9 Jan, 5.30pm, Warehouse, 
Parliament St. 
HARLOW 
What would real 
democracy be like? 
Wed 15 Jan, 8pm, Polly’s Pantry, 
Wych Elm. 
HUDDERSFIELD 
Does the media 
control our ideas? 
Thu 9 Jan, 6pm, Coffeevolution, 
Wood St. 
LEEDS BEESTON 
Malcolm X and the struggle 
for black liberation 
Wed 8 Jan, 7pm, Tunstall Road 
Community Centre. 
LEEDS HAREHILLS 
Are the police there 
to solve crime? 
Wed 8 Jan, 7.30pm, Pakistani 
Community Centre. 
LEEDS HEADINGLEY 
How capitalism 
underdevelops Africa 
Sun 5 Jan, 6pm, Deli Katessen 
Cafe, Hyde Park Corner. 
LEICESTER 
Islam, resistance and 
revolution 
Mon 6 Jan, 7.30pm, Cafe Mozart, 
London Rd. 
LIVERPOOL AIGBURTH 
Why is war central to 
capitalism? 
Wed 8 Jan, 7.30pm, Collect 
Gallery, Laske Lane. 


SOCIALIST 
WORKER 
ACTIVISTS 
SCHOOL 


month. 


LONDONGE SER FUE 


Phone 020 7538 5821 CSET OR NR eat 


THE SOCIALIST Workers Party is 
organising an activists’ school this 


The school aims to bring together 
socialists to discuss and plan how to 
build resistance in the new year to 
war on Iraq, neo-liberalism and Blair. 

Meetings and workshops include: 
from anti-capitalism to revolution; the 
revolutionary party, movement and 
class; and why we need a rank and 
file movement. 

The school will link the political and 
practical sides of activism. 

As many SWP activists as possible 
should come to the school. It costs 
£20 per person. 


LIVERPOOL BIRKENHEAD 
Anti-capitalism: 

does the movement need 
political parties? 

Wed 8 Jan, 7.30pm, Oxton 
Green Community Centre, 
Christchurch Rd. 

LIVERPOOL TOXTETH 

Why is war central to 
capitalism? 

Tue 7 Jan, 7pm, Yemeni 
Community Centre, Lodge Lane. 
LOWESTOFT 

Environment in crisis: does 
the West consume too much? 
Thu 9 Jan, 7.30pm, Havelock, 
Love Rd. With Rachel Solomon. 
LUTON 

Are women liberated? 

Mon 6 Jan, 7.30pm, CoMotion 
Coffee Bar (next to Thistle Hotel). 
MANCHESTER ALTRINCHAM 
Do we need the media on our 
side to win? 

Wed 8 Jan, 4.30pm, 

Altrincham Library. 
MANCHESTER LONGSIGHT 
Marx: the first anti-capitalist? 
Thu 16 Jan, 7.30pm, Misty’s 
Veggie Cafe, Stockport Rd. 
MANCHESTER PRESTWICH 

Do we live in a democracy? 
Thu 16 Jan, 7.30pm, Caribbean 
Retreat, Clifton Rd. 


_ INTERNATIONALISM 
The struggle for socialism is part of a 
worldwide struggle. We campaign for 
solidarity with workers in other countries. 

i We oppose everything which turns 

_ workers from one country against those 

_ from other countries. 

We oppose racism and imperialism. We 

oppose all immigration controls. We 
support the right of black people and other 


oppressed groups to organise their own 
| defence. We support all genuine national 
liberation movements. 
The experience of Russia demonstrates 
_ that a socialist revolution cannot survive in 


_ isolation in one country. In Russia the 
result was state capitalism, not socialism. 
In Eastern Europe and China a similar 


| system was later established by Stalinist 
_ parties. We support the struggle of workers 
in these countries against both private and 


- state capitalism. 
We are for real social, economic and 


taken over and used by the working class. | 


They grew up under capitalism and are 
designed to protect the ruling class against 


the workers. 


The working class needs an entirely 
different kind of state—a workers’ state 
of workers’ delegates 


based upon counci 
and a workers’ militia. 


At most parliamentary activity can be 
used to make propaganda against the 


present system. 


Only the mass action of the workers 
themselves can destroy the system. 


political equality of women. We are for an 
end to all forms of discrimination against 
_ lesbians and gays. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 
_ To achieve socialism the most militant 


- sections of the working class have to be 


_ organised into a revolutionary socialist 
party. Such a party can only be built by 

- activity in the mass organisations of the 

_ working class. 

i We have to prove in practice to other 
workers that reformist leaders and 


_ reformist ideas are opposed to their own 


_ interests. We have to build a rank and file 
movement within the unions. 
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MANCHESTER RUSHOLME 
Imperialism in the Middle East 
Thu 16 Jan, 6.30pm, Jaffa 
Restaurant, Wilmslow Rd. 

MANCHESTER WITHINGTON 
If money can cross borders, 
why not people? 

Tue 7 Jan, 8pm, Withington 
Community Centre, Burton Rd. 

NEATH 
Do the trade unions need 
political representation? 

Thu 16 Jan, 7.30pm, Mocha Jo’s 
(near Safeway). 

NEWCASTLE HEATON 
Why is war central to 
capitalism? 

Wed 15 Jan, 7.30pm, 
Chillingham, Chillingham Rd. 

NEWCASTLE WEST END 
Vietnam: whan the US was 
humbled 
Wed 15 Jan, 7.30pm, Linwood 
Centre (off West Rd). 

NEWPORT 
1917: when war led to 
revolution 
Tue 7 Jan, 7.30pm, 

Newport Centre. 

NORTHAMPTON 
Can workers run society? 
Thu 16 Jan, 7pm, Cafe Msaada, 
Kettering Rd (nr Picturedome). 

NOTTINGHAM CITY CENTRE 
How do ideas change? 

Wed 15 Jan, 1pm, Rat and Parrot, 
Woolaton St. 

NOTTINGHAM HYSON GREEN 
Is racism getting worse? 
Wed 15 Jan, 7pm, Forestfield 
Community Centre, Sturton St. 

NOTTINGHAM SHERWOOD 
Environment in crisis: does 
the West consume too much? 
Tue 14 Jan, 7.30pm, The Place, 
Melrose St. 

OLDHAM 
The bloody history of 
British imperialism 
Thu 16 Jan, 7pm, West Indian 
Community Centre, Horsedge St. 
With Chris Bambery. 

OXFORD 
What would real 
democracy look like? 

Wed 15 Jan, 7.30pm, Mitre, 
High St. 

PLYMOUTH 
Revolution: is it possible? 
Mon 6 Jan, 7.15pm, Martinsgate 
Community Centre, Brightside. 


PONTEFRACT 

Does the media control public 
opinion? 

Sun 12 Jan, 5pm, Squash Club. 
PRESTON 

1917: when war led to 
revolution 
Tue 14 Jan, 7.30pm, Unity 
Community Centre, Shepherd St. 
READING 

Do Western workers benefit 
from Third World oppression? 
Mon 13 Jan, 7.30pm, 
International Solidarity Centre, 
London St. 

ROCHESTER 
Are women equal today? 
Thu 16 Jan, 8pm, Eon Internet 
Cafe, Rochester High St. 
SCUNTHORPE 

Malcolm X 

Mon6 Jan, 7pm, 

Central Community Centre, 
Lindum St (opp bus station). 
SHEFFIELD CITY CENTRE 
Vietnam: when US imperialism 
was humbled 
Thu 9 Jan, 6pm, Coffee 
Revolution, Church St. 
SHEFFIELD HEELEY 

Marx: the first anti-capitalist? 
Wed 8 Jan, 7.30pm, Hartley St 
Community Centre. 

SHEFFIELD HILLSBOROUGH 
Vietnam: when US imperialism 
was humbled 

Wed 15 Jan, 7.30pm, Burton St 
Community Centre. 

SHEFFIELD NETHER EDGE 
Are women equal today? 

Sat 11 Jan, 3pm, TC’s internet 
cafe, Abbeydale Rd. 

ST ALBANS 
The General Strike of 1926 
Mon 6 Jan, 7.30pm, Trinity 
Church Hall, Victoria St. 

With lan Birchall. 

SWANSEA 
The Black Panthers 

Wed 15 Jan, 7.30pm, 

Uplands Diner. 

WAKEFIELD 
Can the trade unions 
challenge capitalism? 
Thu 16 Jan, 7.30pm, 

Black Rock. 

WATFORD 
What’s behind 

Bush’s drive to war? 
Thu 9 Jan, 7.30pm, Costa Coffee, 
High St. 


WIGAN 

Environment in crisis: does 
the West consume too much? 
Thu 9 Jan, 8pm, 

Mab’s Cross Hotel. 

YORK 

Is there a global working 
class? 

Wed 15 Jan, 8pm, 

Priory Street Centre. 


ACTON 
Che Guevara: more than a 
revolutionary icon? 

Tue 7 Jan, 7.30pm, West London 
Trade Union Club, Acton High St. 

BARKING 
Palestine: 
can it ever be free? 

Thu 16 Jan, 7.30pm, 

Barking Library. 

BAYSWATER 
The bloody history of 
British imperialism 
Thu 9 Jan, 7.30pm, Coffee 
Island, Westbourne Grove 
(nr Bayswater ©). 

BRENT 
Islam and Islamophobia 
Wed 22 Jan, 7.30pm, Willesden 
Library, Willesden High Rd. 

With Anne Alexander. 

BRIXTON 
Did Lenin lead to Stalin? 

Mon 13 Jan, 7.30pm, back room, 

Dogstar, Coldharbour Lane. 
CAMBERWELL & PECKHAM 
Imperialism and workers’ 
revolt in Latin America 
Wed 8 Jan, 7pm, upstairs, Snug 
Bar, Camberwell Church St. 
CLAPHAM 
Is the media all-powerful? 
Wed 15 Jan, 7.30pm, Venn Street 
Community Centre (nr Clapham 
Common @). 

CROYDON 
How capitalism underdevelops 
Africa 
Thu 9 Jan, 7.30pm, Spice Cafe, 
Surrey St. 

EAST HAM 
Is capitalism creating a global 
working class? 

Wed 8 Jan, 6.30pm, Indo Ceylon 
Cafe, St John’s Rd 
(off High St North). 

ELEPHANT & WALWORTH 
Marx: the first anti-capitalist? 
Mon 13 Jan, 7.30pm, Pullens 
Centre, 184 Crampton St. 

ELTHAM 
Can capitalism be replaced? 
Tue 14 Jan, 7.30pm, St Mary’s 
Community Centre, Eltham High St. 

ENFIELD 
Karl Marx: 
the first anti-capitalist? 

Wed 15 Jan, 7.30pm, 

Edmonton Green Leisure Centre, 
Plevna Rd. 

EUSTON 
Argentina in revolt: 
video showing 
Wed 15 Jan, 6.30pm, Cafe Muse, 
Museum St. 

FINSBURY PARK 
Argentina in revolt: 
video showing 
Thu 9 Jan, 7.30pm, Gadz Cafe, 
Clifton Terrace 
(opp Finsbury Park @). 

HACKNEY DALSTON 
How capitalism underdevelops 
Africa 
Wed 15 Jan, 7.30pm, 
Centerprise. 


HACKNEY HOMERTON 
Can the trade unions 
challenge capitalism? 

Wed 8 Jan, 7.30pm, 

Barnabas Centre, 

Homerton High St (nr hospital). 
HACKNEY STAMFORD HILL 
Can the trade unions 
challenge capitalism? 
Thu 16 Jan, 7.30pm, 

Cyprus House Cafe, 

Manor Parade. 

HOLBORN 
The grand strategy of the 
American Empire 

Wed 15 Jan, 6pm, Africa Centre, 
King St, Covent Garden. 

ILFORD 

How capitalism underdevelops 
Africa 
Thu 9 Jan, 7.30pm, Kohi-Noor 
Restaurant, 52 Ilford Lane. 
LADBROKE GROVE 

Does the media 

control our lives? 
Tue 7 Jan, 7.30pm, Green Room, 
Paddington Arts Centre, 
Woodfield Rd. 

LEWISHAM 

Karl Marx: 
the first anti-capitalist? 

Wed 15 Jan, 7pm, Hunkarim 
Restaurant, Lee High Rd. 
LEYTONSTONE 

Resistance and revolt in Latin 
America 

Wed 15 Jan, 7.30pm, 
Prospero’s Coffee Shop, 
Church Lane. 

MILE END 
Anti-capitalism: 

does the movement need 
political parties? 

Wed 8 Jan, 7.30pm, Meds Cafe, 
37 Burdett Rd. 

NEW CROSS 
Vietnam: how a superpower 
was humbled 
Tue 14 Jan, 7pm, Moonbow 
Jake’s, New Cross Rd. 

POPLAR 

1972: when workers broke a 
government 

Wed 15 Jan, 7pm, Island House 
(cnr Roserton St/Castalia Sq). 
With Eddie Prevost. 
STREATHAM 

Malcolm X and the struggle 
for black liberation 

Wed 15 Jan, 7.30pm, 
Boogalu’s, Sunnyhill Rd 

(off Streatham High Rd). 

With Ruairidh Maclean. 
TOOTING 

Environment in crisis: does 
the West consume too much? 
Wed 8 Jan, 7.45pm, 

Derinton Road Community Centre 
(cnr Derinton Rd/ Blakenham Rd). 
TUFNELL PARK 
Are women equal now? 

Wed 8 Jan, 7.30pm, Rustique, 
Fortess Rd. 

VICTORIA 

Revolution: is it possible? 
Thu 16 Jan, 6.30pm, City Harvest 
Cafe, Buckingham Palace Rd. 
WALTHAMSTOW 

Imperialism and the 

Middle East 
Thu 9 Jan, 7.45pm, Quaker 
Meeting House, 1a Jewel Rd 
(off Hoe St). 

WOOLWICH 

Malcolm X and the fight for 
black liberation 

Wed 15 Jan, 7.30pm, 

Earl of Chatham, Thomas St. 


Anti Nazi League 
www.anl.org.uk 

@ 020 7924 0333 
Globalise Resistance 


Local SWP | East London Plymouth 
07753 697 743 07803 620 390 
Birmingham Exeter Portsmouth 
07730 459 259 07939 558 115 07801 290 411 
Black Country Hackney Scotland (SW Platform) 


07941 834 125 


07788 770 741 


07855 023 739 


www.resist.org.uk Bradford Home Counties Sheffield 

@ 020 7053 2071 07811 403 299 07905 589 865 07905 678 506 
Stop the War Coalition Brighton Kent South East London 
www.stopwer.org.uk 07808 368 551 07950 610 257 07951 737 003 
@ 020 7053 2155/6 Bristol Lancashire East South London 
Socialist Alliance 07711 718 519 07968 952 180 07939 017 973 
wwq.socialistalliance.net Cambridge Lancashire West Southampton 

@ 0207791 3138 07950 142 464 07931 725 633 07811 210 036 
Defend Council Housing Camden & Islington Leeds & West Yorkshire Swansea 


www.defendcouncilhousing. 


07961 337 640 


07719 497 968 


07759 901 392 


org.uk Cardiff Leicester Thames Valley 
@ 020 7987 9989 07815 775 819 07779 328 418 07929 618 579 
Committee to Defend Central London Manchester Tyneside 
Asylum Seekers 07957 316 094 07946 413 763 07748 653 627 
www.defend-asylum.org Chesterfield Merseyside Waltham Forest 
@ 07941 566183 07881 558 590 07951 241 562 07796 697 271 
Spark Coventry Norwich West London 

@ 07720105150 07712 047 873 07733 137 201 07958 996 777 
Scottish Socialist Party East Anglia Nottingham York 


@ 0141 221 7714 


07771 675 192 


07956 477 778 


07984 132 371 
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ALL REPORTS MUST BE IN BY 12 NOON MONDAY 


Firefighters 


Santa hats on the 
rail picket lines 


CONDUCTORS ON Arriva 
Trains Northern struck three 
times over the Christmas period 
on 21, 24 and 31 December. 

The RMT members’ fight 
over pay at Arriva has been 
running for almost a year. 

Strikers’ spirits were high 
on the picket line at Carlisle 
the Saturday before Christmas. 
Some 20 pickets, out of a small 
depot, were there in Santa hats. 

“Being prepared to lose 
money at this time of year 
shows just how determined 
people are,” one RMT striker 
told Socialist Worker. 

“We will be holding a refer- 
endum in a couple of weeks on 
taking further action. I think 
we should.” 

The company claimed it ran 
“80 to 90 percent of services”, 
but only 100 out of 700 con- 
ductors were actually working. 

Those services that did run 
stopped at 7pm. 

mi Send donations to the 
Arriva strike to RMT, Unity 
House, 39 Chalton Street, 
London NW1 1JD. 


Refugee demo at 
Blair’s plush flats 


BRISTOL DEFEND Asylum 
Seekers Campaign has called a 
“soup kitchen” protest against 
the destitution of refugees out- 
side the Blair family’s two new 
£250,000 flats this Saturday. 

The home secretary has 
sneaked savage additions into 
the new Nationality, Immigra- 
tion and Asylum Act. These 
will make thousands of asylum 
seekers destitute. 

They will be denied even the 
paltry present benefits if they 
fail to apply for asylum at their 
port of entry. This could de- 
prive the 65 percent of asylum 
seekers who apply “in-coun- 
try” of any means of support. 
Protest, Saturday 4 
January, 2pm-3pm, 
Panoramic, Park Row 
(opposite Land Road), 
Bristol. 


Firefighter joins 
election battle 


TOTTENHAM Socialist Al- 
liance in north London is 
proud that its candidate in the 
23 January council by-election 
in the Tottenham Hale ward is 
firefighter Steve Cracknell. 

Steve is a firefighter with 
24 years experience and is 
Hornsey fire station’s FBU 
branch secretary. 

He has voted Labour all his 
life but now says, “Never 
again—unless they change.” 

Steve’s campaign will focus 
on defence of public services 
and against privatisation, full 
support for the firefighters and 
total opposition to war on Iraq. 

To get involved in the cam- 
paign phone 07736 064 045. 
SIMON HESTER, on behalf 
of Tottenham Socialist 
Alliance 


Has strike won a 
pay struggle? 
REGIONAL UNION officials 
called off a planned one-day 
strike at Arrowe Park and Clat- 
terbridge Hospitals on the 
Wirral, Merseyside, before 
Christmas. 

Low paid workers, many in 
the GMB and TGWU unions, 
had planned to follow up an 
earlier successful one-day 
strike over pay. 

Union officials held talks 
with trust bosses who gave in- 
dications that there would be 
“a significant increase”. 

A TGWU union steward 
told Socialist Worker, “Man- 
agement had better be serious 
about conceding decent pay.” 
PAUL SILLETT 


lViore reasons 


for FBU to fight 


by KEVIN OVENDEN 


FIREFIGHTERS AND control 
room operators enter the 
new year with the stakes in 
their pay dispute higher than 
ever. 

The government has rammed 
home its determination to 
impose the swingeing attacks 
on conditions, jobs and fire 
cover contained in the Bain 
review. 

The Fire Brigades Union 
(FBU) is committed to talks 
with the employers, beginning 
next week, and to two 48-hour 
strikes from 28 January and 1 
February should those talks 
fail. 

Any deal with the employ- 
ers is to be put to a special 
FBU conference. 

The union’s executive is 
also to hold a three-day meet- 
ing this month to discuss the 
strategy for the dispute. 

TUC officials are due to be 
there to advise. News of that 
has raised alarm among most 
union activists. 

The TUC and its incoming 
general secretary, Brendan 
Barber, played a central role in 
persuading the FBU to sus- 
pend most of a series of strikes 
in the run-up to Christmas. 


Sign 


The government has inter- 
preted every strike suspension 
as a sign of weakness, and has 
seized the initiative after being 
thrown off balance at the be- 
ginning of the strikes. 

“Why should we let a man 
who has never led a strike in 
his life set the pace of our dis- 
pute?” one firefighter in east 
London asked Socialist Worker 
after a successful 100-strong 
support meeting the week 
before Christmas. 

“This meeting shows we 
have got support. There were 
representatives from important 
local trade unions. That’s who 
we should be focusing on.” 

A meeting the same week in 
Camden, north London, drew 
50 people, showing that the 
support firefighters enjoyed at 
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TELFORD PICKETS last year—the battle is not over 


the beginning of the dispute 
remains. 

But it is not only the gov- 
ernment that believes it can go 
on the offensive. So do the 
chief officers and manage- 
ments in some brigades. 

The Bain report makes clear 
that this layer will be crucial to 
driving through lengthening 
working hours, and cuts to jobs 
and national agreements. 

Just days before Christmas 
fire brigade management in 
Berkshire sacked Simon Green, 
a well known FBU activist. 

That follows the sacking of 
Steve Godward, a leading FBU 
activist in the West Midlands. 

The London fire brigade has 
restricted media access to sta- 
tions and threatened discipli- 
nary action against firefighters 
who talk to the media while on 


duty. 

Reports from other brigades 
confirm that a section of chief 
officers see the chance to 
clamp down on their work- 
force and on the FBU in antic- 
ipation of pushing through 
wholesale attacks. 

Under those circumstances 
FBU activists are staggered 
that the union’s leadership 
has suspended the secretary 
of the FBU in Manchester, 
Bob Pounder, from all his 
positions. 

His “crime” was to speak 
out forcefully in the press 
against the decision by the ex- 
ecutive to call off the two eight- 
day strikes before Christmas. 

His suspension leaves him 
open to possible victimisation 
by a brigade that is already 
trying to impose cuts. 


Anti-racism, anti-Nazi 


AROUND 50 people, black and white, 


opposition to racism. 


gathered in the week before Christmas to CIANTI-NAZIS in Halifax are campaigning 


show their horror and anger at a racist 
attack in Hackney, east London (above). 

Ahmed Ali, a man of Somali origin, was 
attacked by three white men who beat him 
with a metal bar. He was badly wounded 
and lost the sight of one eye. 

The protest brought together local trade 
unionists, members of the community and 
Somali groups to show their total 


23 January. 


against the threat from the British National 
Party in the council by-election in Mixenden on 


“Don’t Vote Nazi” door to door 
leafleting, Sunday 5 January, 1pm. 
Assemble Mixenden Primary School, 
Clough Lane. For more details contact the 
Anti Nazi League—phone 020 7924 0333 
or go to www.anl.org.uk 


Picture: MATT SAYWELL_ 
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Steve Godward was sus- 
pended from his union position 
in the West Midlands at the time 
management moved to sack 
him for an offence they claim he 
committed while on strike. 

FBU general secretary 
Andy Gilchrist has repeatedly 
said, “We go out together, we 
stay out together, we go back 
together.” 

That means the dispute 
cannot be ended while people 
remain victimised. 

It should also mean the 
union does not open the door 
to management by taking un- 
justified action itself against 
activists. 

“Above all, we need to re- 
gain the initiative and build the 
unity among ourselves and 
with other trade unionists,” 
says Neale Williams, an FBU 
official in north London. 


Fronts 


“The place to do that is out 
on strike. That’s the only thing 
the government understands.” 

Strikes at the end of this 
month and in February would 
most likely take place as Tony 
Blair was trying to deploy 
British forces for an attack on 
Iraq, or even after the war has 
started. 

It would leave him fighting 
on two fronts and vulnerable 
on both to massive popular 
opposition. 

The government already 
feels the political heat. It was 
forced to publish the Fire Cover 
Review on the Friday before 
Christmas after the document 
was leaked to Channel 4 News. 

The review, which New 
Labour sat on for over a year, 
calls for nearly doubling the 
number of firefighters and £1 
billion more in investment. 

Putting the government 
under further pressure means 
standing up to the political at- 
tacks it has already launched 
on the FBU and will launch 
with a vengeance if strikes 
take place during a war. 
There is a petition calling 
for Bob Pounder’s 
reinstatement. Phone 
07739 180 780 for copies. 


Diary 
vevents | 


Wednesday 8 January 
@Stop the destitution of 
asylum seekers—soup 
kitchen protest, 4.30pm- 
6.30pm, Home Office, 50 
Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London (St James’s Park 
@). Called by Committee to 
Defend Asylum Seekers, 
Asylum Rights Campaign, 
Barbed Wire Britain and 
National Assembly Against 
Racism. 


Saturday 11 January 
@Stop the War Coalition 
national conference, 10am- 
5pm, Camden Centre, Judd 
Street, London (King’s 
Cross @). 


Tuesday 21 January 
@Don't attack lraq—lobby of 
parliament and rally from 


Hackney council 


URGENT SUPPORT is need- 
ed for three branch officers 
of the Unison union in Hack- 
ney, east London, who have 
been suspended by council 
management. 

The disciplinary action 
raises crucial questions for the 
union movement about racism 
and union rights. 

Hackney Unison officials 
had intended to present a draft 
report on racism to Hackney 
council’s race equality group. 

The intention was to allow 
the council to comment on the 
draft before it was finalised 
and sent to the Commission 
for Racial Equality (CRE). 

It is believed that the report 
argued that the council had 
failed to comply with a non- 
discrimination notice already 
served by the CRE in 2000. 

On the afternoon of 4 De- 
cember the council phoned the 
national union office and 
threatened to sue for defama- 
tion unless the report was 
withdrawn.Unison agreed to 
its withdrawal. 

On 11 December Hackney 
council suspended Unison 
joint branch secretaries Brian 
Debus and Will Leng, and 
equalities officer John Page. 

They now face dismissal. 

While the specific allega- 
tions against each of them 
vary, essentially they are al- 
leged to have distributed the 
draft report, and in so doing 


have disclosed matters that the 
council believes they should 
have kept confidential. 

John Page has a further alle- 
gation arising from his union 
representation of a number of 
women who had complained of 
their treatment by management. 

The threatened dismissals 
are a challenge to the whole 
of the trade union move- 
ment, as well as undermin- 
ing the right to challenge 
racism. 

Council workers have al- 
ready held a lunchtime protest 
against the suspensions, and 
meetings in several work- 
places have called for strikes. 

Hackney Unison has re- 
quested permission to hold a 
strike ballot. 

The campaign against vic- 
timisation has already won the 
backing of Tony Benn, several 
local union branches, the na- 
tional coordinator of Operation 
Black Vote and many others. 
Send messages of support 
for the local branch to 
hackney.unison@ 
unisonfree.net or fax 020 
8985 6749. 

Send messages of protest 
to Claer Lloyd-Jones 
(Hackney director of law 
and probity): e-mail 
claer.lloyd-jones@ 
hackney.gov.uk; and Jules 
Pipe (Hackney mayor): 
mayor@hackney.gov.uk or 
fax 020 8356 3657. 


London weighting 


THE FIGHT for an increase in 
London weighting for council 
workers across the capital has 
reached a crucial phase. 

The employers have dug 
their heels in and refused to 
make any offer. The unions 
need to respond with more 
action. 

Tens of thousands of coun- 
cil workers, including school 
support staff as well as manual 
and white collar workers in 
local councils, staged repeated 
one-day strikes over the issue 
last year. 

At the core of the fight is the 
council workers’ claim for 
£4,000 a year to cover the 
extra costs of living and work- 
ing in the capital. 

Talks with the employers 


and the three council workers’ 
unions—Unison, the GMB and 
the TGWU—took place on 18 
December. 

The employers took a hard 
line and made no offer at all, 
which infuriated union leaders. 

Union leaders made a com- 
mitment to step up the fight 
in the face of the employers’ 
intransigence. 

Discussions in Unison, for 
example, have already looked 
at intensifying the selective 
action that has been taking 
place alongside the London- 
wide strikes. 

Those discussions have also 
agreed to hold meetings with 
other public sector workers 
such as teachers about coordi- 
nating the fight for decent pay. 


Stop the war 


ON THE last Saturday before 
Christmas an anti-war demon- 
stration of over 60 people 
marched though the small Wilt- 
shire town of Marlborough. 
They were cheered by 
market traders and shoppers. 


2.30pm and throughout the 
evening. Called by Stop the 
War Coalition, CND and No 
War on Iraq Liaison. For 
mer details phone 020 7053 


Thursday 23 January- 
Tuesday 28 January 
@World Social Forum, Porto 
Alegre, Brazil. 


Saturday 25 January 
@Socialist Alliance women’s 
day school, 11am-5pm, 
Cross Street Chapel, Cross 
Street, Manchester. Phone 
020 7536 9696 or e-mail 
margaret@homemanning. 
freeserve.co.uk 


Wednesday 29 January 

@ Defend Council Housing 
lobby of parliament and 
rally, 1pm-3pm, Central Hall, 
Westminster. London. For 
more details contact phone 
020 7987 9989 or go to 
www.defendcouncil 
housing.org.uk 


Saturday 8 February 
@Anti Nazi League national 
conference, Manchester. 


The event was organised by 
the newly formed Marlbor- 
ough Peace Group, who intend 
to organise a coach from the 
town to the 15 February demo 
in London. 

ANDY NEWMAN 


Phone 020 7924 0333 for 
details. 


Saturday 15 February 

@ National demonstration 
against the war, 12 noon, 
Embankment, London. 
Called by Stop the War 
Coalition. Phone 020 7053 
2135 or go to www.stopwar. 
org.uk. There will be a 
demonstration the same day 
in Glasgow. 


28 February-2 March 

@ Revolution 2003. A teach- 
in to build resistance to war 
and capitalism hosted by 
Socialist Worker Student 
Society and Spark. Phone 
020 7515 2646 or 07939 951 
375 for details. 


Saturday 1 March 
@Globalise Resistance and 
trade unions conference. 
For more details go to 
www.resist.org.uk 


Saturday 15 March 
@Socialist Alliance annual 
general meeting, London. 
For more details go to 
www.socialistalliance.net 
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HOW STRIKES PANICKED MINISTERS AND 


WHAT THEY 
NAVE REPT 


ahi 
0 YEARS 


ECRET CABINET doc- 
uments from 1972 
have just been re- 
leased to the public. 

They reveal how working class 
action terrified the highest levels 
of government. And they show 
how solidarity action between 
workers humbled a powerful right 
wing cabinet. 

The Tory government began 1972 
full of confidence and determination 
to hold down workers’ pay. 

The year before it had decisively 
beaten the post workers. No minister 
was going to worry about a pay dispute 
rumbling on in the mining industry. 

The National Union of Minework- 
ers had not been on a national strike 
since it was crushed in 1926. 

The union’s leader, Joe Gormley, 
was a staunch right winger and the 
government had stockpiled coal. 

The media egged the government 
on. The strike began on 9 January. 

From day one, rank and file miners 
went out to win solidarity from other 
workers. 

They picketed out lorry drivers, 
train drivers, and fuel depot and power 
station workers. 

Just two days into the strike the 
cabinet expressed “concern” that the 
miners were ignoring the union lead- 
ers’ instructions to keep safety cover 
at the pitheads. 

Prime minister Edward Heath 
knew that “sure handling of the dis- 
pute was of critical importance in the 
government’s continuing success in 
holding down wage levels”. 

By 20 January the cabinet was so 


desperate to crush the miners it con- 
sidered sending in troops to move the 
coal which had been blacked (boy- 
cotted) by other workers. 

But it was scared that using troops 
would escalate the dispute. 

On 3 February the cabinet vowed it 
would not give in to the miners. Heath 
insisted, “It is important that the gov- 
ernment is not seen to be weakening.” 

But the employment secretary, 
Robert Carr, reported that the 
“miners are confident of their 
strength and unyielding”. 

This confident Tory cabinet was 
paralysed within two weeks. It was 
terrified of conceding a big pay claim 
and of the growing power of the 
miners. 

A “top secret” report to the cabi- 
net outlined ministers’ fears about 
solidarity action: “If this sort of at- 
titude is pressed too far, the social 
consequences are unpredictable.” 

The Tories decided that the use of 
unarmed troops would be counter- 
productive. 

On 8 February the government in- 
troduced a state of emergency. 

Publicly it said this was to preserve 
fuel. In private it admitted it was also 
to “hasten a transformation of public 
opinion”. 

It had reason to be worried. 

On the same day, Arthur 
Scargill—then a local Yorkshire 
union official—was appealing to en- 
gineers in Birmingham to help the 
miners close down Saltley coke 
depot. 

Some 40,000 engineers struck in 
solidarity and a 10,000-strong mass 
picket closed the depot. 


It was a turning point. 

When workers won solidarity 
action the government was powerless 
to defeat them. 

A police report to the cabinet ad- 
mitted that in mining areas officers 
were struggling because of “the mas- 
sive numbers of men who have been 
mustered in support of the pickets”. 

The government hurriedly set up an 
inquiry to settle the pay claim. It de- 
clared that the miners were now a 
“special case’, but the miners refused 
to stop picketing. 

By 14 February fuel supplies were 
so low that many industries were on a 
three-day week. 

At all-night sessions, some held in 
candlelight, the miners rejected the in- 
quiry recommendations and squeezed 
more concessions from the employers 
and the government. 

The miners had smashed through 
the government’s pay policy by pick- 
eting out other rank and file workers. 

This was a lesson the government 
did not forget. 

A top secret report by home secre- 
tary Reginald Maudling on 9 May 
showed that the Tories said: 

“Tn pursuing our battle against the 
unions in the public sector we have 
relied on the support of public opinion. 

“There are limits to this as the 
unions and their families become a 
larger part of society. 

“Glaring disparities of wealth still 
persist and are more clearly in the 
public consciousness. 

“We saw this most acutely with the 
miners. I am afraid to say the only 
place where allies can be seen is in the 
trade union movement.” 


When workers beat 
the anti-union laws 


HEATH WANTED revenge for his hu- 
mniliation at the hands of the miners. But 
his government had to tread carefully. 

A secret report a couple of weeks after 
the miners’ victory said, “‘A majority of 
shop floor workers lacked appreciation 
of the risks of lawlessness and were easily 
led by comparatively few but energetic 
elements intent on subversion.” 

The Tories were keen to get rid of the 
National Dock Labour Scheme, which 
protected dockers from casual labour. 

The cabinet decided it could not be- 
cause “the union officials were having 
difficulty retaining control in the face of 
increasing militancy at a local level’. 

The government introduced a new 
law that banned the kind of secondary 
blacking of goods that was so powerful 
in the miners’ strike. 

The industrial relations court could 
fine unions if their members broke the 
law. Dock workers began blacking com- 
panies that used new transport con- 
tainers because the containers 
threatened dockers’ jobs. 

Fines were imposed on the T@WU 
dock workers’ union, but the rank and 
file refused to stop their action. 

A cabinet memorandum from 18 
July reveals that an “unofficial shop 
stewards committee still has support 
from many moderate-minded dockers 
because they fear for their jobs”. 

The cabinet discussed introducing an- 
other state of emergency, the rationing 
of essential food, and the requisitioning 
of vehicles to transport food around the 
country. 

The London docks were at a complete 


standstill by 20 July. 

Dockers in east London were issued 
with arrest warrants and five were 
locked up in Pentonville prison. 

The working class erupted. 

Dockers walked out and began pick- 
eting printing works and closing down 
the Fleet Street printing presses of the 
major newspapers. 

The mass walkout petrified the gov- 
ernment. “The blacking of containers 
by militants was becoming more exten- 
sive,” they were warned. 

The union leaders were forced to call 
for a general strike and the cabinet 
rushed to end the dispute. 

A top-level intervention released the 
five dockers on 26 July. 

There were scenes of great celebra- 
tion but the fight was not over. On 28 
July an official strike against unregis- 
tered labour on the docks began. 

By 31 July an emergency group re- 
ported, “If troops were used there is a 
real danger of sympathetic action by 
lorry drivers and others which would 
be more damaging than the present 
situation.” 

The dockers’ shop stewards com- 
mittee launched a campaign of picketing 
of all ports using unrecognised labour. 

“We need to avoid a recurrence of the 
sort of incidents which took place during 
the miners’ strike,’ the cabinet worried. 

The dockers got less than they could 
have won after their leaders persuaded 
them to accept a deal. 

Their actions saw off the anti-union 
laws, which the Tories did not dare use 
again. They were repealed in 1974. 
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MINERS BATTLE to stop a coal lorry in Edinburgh; dockers celebrate the release of the Pentonville Five; murder on Bloody Sunday 


Government was prepared to murder 


THE BRUTALITY of Edward Heath’s 
government was seen in its treatment of 
Catholics in Northern Ireland. 

The British army’s slaughter of 14 
Catholics in Derry on Bloody Sunday was 
a defining moment of the year. 

Heath was determined to crush the 
resistance by the Catholic minority to 
being treated as second class citizens. 

In August 1971 the Tories introduced 
internment. This meant locking up people 
indefinitely without charging them with 
any crime. 

Over 2,000 people had been rounded 
up by January 1972. 

Protests against internment swept 
Northern Ireland despite a ban on 
marches. 

The British government was especially 
worried about a forthcoming march in 
Derry. 

Heath and other officials tried to 
demonise civil rights marchers in Derry in 
the run-up to the protest. The Protestant 
name for Derry was Londonderry. 

“Information available to the 
authorities suggests that, though some 
hundreds of men have been interned, there 
is a considerable number of active 
terrorists still at large, particularly in 
Londonderry,” Heath told the prime 
minister of the Republic of Ireland on 23 
January. 

The government began to make plans 
to deal with any outcry caused by violence 
unleashed on the Derry protesters. 

“Preparatory thought is being given to 
the public relations aspect of this event,” 
said an official at the Ministry of Defence 
on 26 January. 


A few days later he added, “It is being 
suggested that the Northern Ireland 
government put out a statement which 
stresses the illegality of any march in 
defiance of the ban and makes it clear that 
the security forces would ensure that any 
such march was halted, with no more 
force than was necessary.” 

“The responsibility for violence must 
rest fairly and squarely on the shoul- 
ders of those who encourage people to 
break the law,” said a joint police and 
army statement on 29 January. 

Burke Trend, the cabinet secretary, 
warned on 26 January of the violent 
behaviour of British troops towards 
Catholics: 

“Tn particular soldiers of the Parachute 
Regiment, by being unnecessarily rough, 
have gratuitously provoked resentment 
among the peaceful element of the Roman 
Catholic population.” 

Despite this the Parachute Regiment 
was sent to stop the Derry march, with 
bloody results. 

Troops from the Parachute Regiment 
shot at unarmed Catholic civil rights 
protesters in Derry on 30 January, which 
has come to be known as Bloody Sunday. 

The cover-up began immediately. 

A telegram to Heath claimed, “One 
Parachute Regiment were under 
indiscriminate fire from snipers in high 
flats nearby.” 

The prime minister of the Republic of 
Ireland phoned Heath on the evening of 30 
January to complain about the “massacre”, 
and said the “British troops reacted rather 
beyond what a disciplined force might be 
expected to”. 


Heath justified the killings by saying, 
“It was a march, it was against the law, 
and should never have been held or 
countenanced by anybody. 

“The people who deliberately organised 
this march in circumstances in which the 
IRA were bound to intervene carry a very 
heavy responsibility.” 

Heath even said that if internment had 
been introduced in the Republic of Ireland 
the protest would not have happened. 

Heath imposed direct rule over Northern 
Ireland in March, getting rid of the 
sectarian Unionist government, to ensure 
Britain’s control of the state was continued. 


BLOODY SUNDAY provoked protests 
against Britain across the world, in- 
cluding in Britain itself. 

The biggest demonsiration was in 
Dublin, where 35,000 demonstrators 
burned down the British embassy. 

“Il had been in London for two days 
and was horrified to find my embassy in 
flames on my return,” Sir Peck, the 
British ambassador, told the prime min- 
ister of Northern Ireland. 

There were worries that Irish pro- 
testers would burn down the British 
ambassador’s residence: 

“Sir J Peck had an escape route 
available in case of need. 

“The prime minister Edward Heath 
assured Sir J Peck that the RAF plane 
was on standby.” 


AUTHORITIES PLANNED FOR BLOODY SUNDAY 


The Tories 
wrecked 
peace hope 


THE EVENTS of Bloody Sunday 
influenced the growth and 
development of the IRA, which 
was committed to the armed 
struggle against the British and 
Protestant state. 

Hundreds of angry young men 
and women flocked to join the 
IRA. 

A number of the leaders of the 
IRA came to the conclusion, 
however, that while the British 
army could not militarily defeat 
them, they could not defeat it. 

A top secret letter from a 
British army commander on 9 
February said that he and Harry 
Tuzo, the General Officer 
Commanding in the North, had 
made contact with a leading IRA 
member, Frank Morris: 

“Morris said that the 
Provisionals could continue to 
struggle for a long time and could 
not defeat the British army. But 
the British army alone could not 
defeat them. 

“He proposed a truce between 
the IRA and the British army.” 

An even more important secret 
meeting was held between a 
British government senior official 
and two IRA leaders on 20 June to 
discuss a ceasefire. 

The IRA announced a 
ceasefire on 22 June. 

The two IRA leaders included 
Gerry Adams, who Willie 
Whitelaw, the Northern Ireland 
secretary, had “released from 
detention (not internment)”. 

“They asked, would the 
secretary of state agree to a 
personal meeting with 
representatives after the 
ceasefire?” wrote Woodfield, 
Whitelaw’s emissary. 

“On this the answer was yes. 

“There is little doubt now that 
the prospect of peace is there. 
They have a strong personal 
incentive to try and get it.” 

The government’s 
determination to keep the 
sectarian set-up in Northern 
Ireland in place destroyed any 
hope of peace. 

The Tory government of the 
1980s even censored Gerry 
Adams’ voice from TV. The Tory 
press continues to attack him as a 
“terrorist” today. 

Heath and his ministers knew 
that the IRA leadership wanted 
peace, even in 1972. 

So why did the people of 
Northern Ireland have to endure 
over two more decades of war? 


The British army 
justified torture 


THE AUTHORITIES subjected 
many of those interned to torture. 
This created a massive outcry 
which the government tried to 
stop. 

“Ministers have decided that 
hooding, enforced wall standing, 
manufactured noise, restriction of 
diet and deprivation of sleep will 
not be used as an aid to 
interrogation,” the government 
proclaimed in March after the 
Parker report into torture. 

But the military authorities 
were proud of the use of torture 
against innocent people and 
wanted to extend its use. 

“Tt is clear that the Ministry of 
Defence are still in some doubt 
how to justify the various 
interrogation procedures, all of 
which they still want to retain— 
hooding, wall standing, obtrusive 
noise, deprivation of sleep and a 
sparse diet,” said Trevalyn at the 
Northern Ireland office. 

“Tt is seeking for ways to 
justify them by making it appear 
that more restrictive measures are 
required for security purposes.” 


ISRAR HUSSAIN, a 
42 year old taxi driver 
and father of six chil- 
dren, was stabbed to 
death in Oldham in 
the early hours of 
Saturday morning. 

He had responded to 
a request for a taxi. His 
passenger attacked him, 
slitting his throat with a 
knife. 

Israr collapsed on the 
pavement. A number of 
passers-by tried to give him 
first aid, but he died shortly 
after arriving in hospital. 

The police are looking 
for a white man in connec- 
tion with the killing. 

Israr Hussain’s death 
has provoked grief and 
anger among local people. 

Martin Gleeson, secre- 
tary of Oldham Trades 
Council and a member of 
the Amicus-MSF union, 
told Socialist Worker, 
“There is a real sense of 
shock at the attack on Israr 
Hussain. 

“The police have said 
how do we know it’s racist? 

“From my point of view 
you can’t look at what hap- 
pened to him in isolation. 

“There have been so 
many attacks on Asian taxi 
drivers. There has been sus- 
tained racist and fascist ac- 
tivity in the town. That’s the 
kind of environment for 
these attacks. 

“Some fascists think 
Asians are fair game.” 

Oldham is where the 
Nazi British National Party 
(BNP) got significant votes 
during the local elections 
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Racist attacks soaring 


by HELEN 
SHOOTER 


last May, although not 
enough to get any council- 
lors elected. 

The BNP’s leader, Nick 
Griffin, got 6,552 votes in 
Oldham West, 16.4 percent 
of the total vote, in the gen- 
eral election 18 months ago. 

He has tried to present a 
“respectable” image, but he 
wrote in 1995 about the 
need for “well directed 
boots and fists” to defend 
“rights for whites”. 


Thugs 


The BNP’s election 
campaign gave racists the 
confidence to carry out at- 
tacks on Asians. 

The Sunday before the 
election a gang of thugs 
beat up and hospitalised 
Mohammed Asif Kayini. 

The day after the elec- 
tion racists scrawled graf- 
fiti and smashed up head 
stones on Asian graves ina 
cemetery. 

This follows a pattern— 
wherever the Nazis organ- 
ise, racist attacks increase. 
The BNP set up its head- 
quarters in Welling, south 
east London, in 1989. 

Over the next four 
years there were three 
racist murders in that area 
and racist attacks soared 
by 210 percent. 

Oldham had the highest 
number of race hate crimes 
in Greater Manchester for 
2001-2, according to Man- 
chester police’s recent 


From your newsagent 


“Ethnic Monitoring and 
Hate Crime” report. 

There were some 1,133 
racist crimes that were ac- 
tually reported to the 
police—a shockingly high 
figure since many attacks 
go unreported. That is a 
75.4 percent increase on 
the previous year. 

Asian men were the 
single largest group of vic- 
tims of race hate crime 
across Greater Manches- 
ter. Most of them were 
aged between 26 and 50 
years old. 

The vast majority of at- 
tackers were white. The 
police may be keen to play 
down any link between 
these Nazi-inspired attacks 
and the murder of Israr 
Hussain. 

But trade unionists and 
community groups have 
united to back an anti-racist 
march on Saturday in 
memory of Israr Hussain. 

Martin Gleeson ex- 
plained, “I know many local 
people are shocked. I have 
talked to them as they 
signed petitions and gave 
donations. 

“The taxi drivers are 
getting together some per- 
manent memorial for Israr 
Hussain. 

“All of us in Oldham 
wanted to pull together to 
make a stand. 

“The march has the 
backing of the North West 
TUC and the Anti Nazi 
League. 

“We want to show that 
black and white people are 
united, and we are speaking 
as one voice in Oldham 
against racist attacks.” 
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Stabbed to death In 
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OUTRAGE 
IN TOWN 
POISONED 
BY BNP’s 


Remember Israr Hussain 


STOP RACIST MURDERS 


Demonstrate this Saturday, 4 January 
Assemble 12 noon, outside bus 
station, West Street, Oldham 


Called by Oldham Trades Council. Supported by North West TUC, Oldham Private Hire Association, 
Anti Nazi League, Glodwick West Indian Association, Afro Caribbean Project in Oldham, 
Oldham United Against Racism, Pakistani Youth Association, Oldham Women Against Racism. 
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A demonstration in Belgium against the war (above)—the majority of the world oppose an attack on Iraq Main picture: Red Kitty/indymedia.be 


THERE WERE two sharply 
contrasting faces of 2002: 
the mushrooming resistance 
to the priorities of the 
world’s leaders, and more 
evidence of the cost of those 
priorities. 

We saw the biggest polit- 
ical demonstrations in 
Europe since the Second 
World War. 

At the same time the year 
ended with 30 million in 
Africa threatened by star- 
vation and the US prepar- 
ing to unleash its war 
machine on Iraq. 

The yearning for change 
was best expressed by the 
one million strong anti- 
war march in Florence, 


inside 


Py 


Italy, after the hugely suc- 
cessful European Social 
Forum. It was the culmi- 
nation of a rising wave of 
mass demonstrations. 

Across Europe, South 
America and parts of 
Africa and Asia, workers 
launched general strikes to 
protest against privatisa- 
tion, low pay, attacks on 
their rights and the over- 
whelming sense that the 
system does not deliver 
what it promises. 

At the same time milit- 
ary spending across the 
world rose to $839 billion. 
Every day in sub-Saharan 
Africa three times as many 
people die from AIDS as 
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died in the World Trade 
Centre on 11 September 
2001. 

Remember the electric 
energy of the protests 
against war. Remember 
the agony of those who 
suffered the bombs in 
Afghanistan. 

There is a new left and a 
new anti-capitalist move- 
ment growing across the 
world. There are urgent 
challenges to face. 

2003 is set to have the el- 
ements of horror and the 
resistance to it in even 
greater measure. We should 
draw on the inspiration 
from last year to meet that 
challenge. 


The growing movement 


Murder in Palestine, suffering in Africa 


The year of resistance 
against poverty and war 


Justice for Palestine—a defining issue 


JENIN. THE name will 
forever be remembered 
for the terrible massacre 
of Palestinian men, 
women and children in 
April 2002. 

Israeli forces encircled 
the refugee camp and 
unleashed days of 
savagery. 

Justin Huggler of the 
Independent was just one 
of the journalists who 
could scarcely believe 
what they found when 
they were eventually 
allowed in. 

“A terrible crime has 


been committed by Israel 
in Jenin,” he wrote. 

“A woman with her leg 
all but ripped off by a 
helicopter rocket, the 
mangled remains 
hanging on by a thread of 
skin as she slowly bleeds 
to death. 

“A ten year old boy 
lying dead in the street, 
his arm blown off anda 
great hole in his side. 

“The wounded left to 
die slowly, because the 
ambulances were not 
allowed to treat them. 

“We saw the 


Threat from the far right 
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helicopters rain down on 
desperately crowded 
areas. The Israeli army 
sealed off the entire area 
around Jenin. 

“That is because they 
have something to hide— 
the bodies. For days Jenin 
refugee camp became a 
slaughterhouse.” 

Israel’s killing went on 
throughout the year. Over 
2,000 Palestinians have 
been murdered in the last 
26 months, a sickening 
rate of 20 a week. 

One in four of the 
victims are children. 


The US and Britain 
continued to back Israel, 
and the Palestinians 
desperately tried to 
resist. Palestine became a 
burning issue for 
hundreds of millions of 
people across the globe. 

Two huge marches— 
one up to 100,000 
strong—took place in 
London. 

Mass demonstrations 
shook the Middle East. 

Justice for Palestine 
also became a major 
theme of successive anti- 
war mobilisations. 


The anger rising in Britain 
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Against capital and against war 
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Protest in the South: outside the Earth Summit, Johannesburg 


Part of the 500,000 march in Barcelona. The banner reads, ‘Against a Europe of Capital and War’ 


Movement goes from strength to strength 


OMMENTATORS declared the 
anti-capitalist movement 
dead at the start of the year. 
How wrong they were. In Feb- 
ruary 70,000 gathered at the 
second World Social Forum in Porto 
Alegre, Brazil, and 20,000 marched in 
New York, at one point chanting, 
“George Bush is a terrorist.” 

The following month 500,000 marched in 
Barcelona. The turnout stunned activists, 
who the previous day had been expecting 
only tens of thousands. 

The banner at the front of the Barcelona 
march (above) read “Against a Europe of 
Capital and War”. Juan Ruiz Garcia, a 24 
year old bus driver, carried a home-made 
placard saying, “No to capitalism.” 

He summed up the feeling of millions. 
“Behind the wire fences of the conference, 
the politicians like Tony Blair want to 
privatise everything. 

“They want more attacks on workers. 
They want to control everything in the 
interests of rich businessmen and their giant 
corporations. 

“The people here are speaking with one 
voice—against their globalisation of power 
and money, and for social rights, workers’ 
rights, respect for natural resources.” 

In the run-up to the European Union 
summit in the Spanish city of Seville in June 
some 200,000 people joined a demonstration 
against the attacks on workers that Europe’s 
leaders were pushing. 

As the summit started, some ten million 
workers across Spain went on strike, and 
two million took part in demonstrations. 

It signalled the return of the general strike 
in Europe. Greece was also shut down by a 
24-hour strike against the government’s 
plans to slash pension rights. 

In April and October around 13 million 
workers went on strike in Italy against right 
wing prime minister Berlusconi’s plan to 


make it easier for bosses to sack workers. 

Trade unionists and anti-capitalists across 
Europe united at the year’s biggest anti- 
capitalist event in Florence, Italy in 
November. Some 60,000 people took part in 
the European Social Forum—three days of 
meetings and debates discussing the 
alternative to the world we live in. 

It ended with one million people joining 
an anti-war march through the city. This 
showed how the anti-capitalist movement 
throughout the year had been matched by the 
growing mood against war. 

Bush and Blair have been rattled by the 
opposition they have faced worldwide to 
their war drive. 

Around 100,000 people marched in 
support of the Palestinians and against war 
in London in April. 

September saw Britain’s biggest ever anti- 
war march. Some 400,000 people took over 
central London. Later that month the anti- 
war protest exploded onto the streets of the 
US. Around 200,000 joined demonstrations 
in New York and San Francisco, the largest 
since the Vietnam War era. 

In one part of the world, Latin America, 
there were great political and social 
upheavals throughout last year. The revolt in 
Argentina that had started in December 2001 
continued into 2002. 

By the year’s end the continent had seen 
mass strikes in Uruguay and Paraguay, and 
strikes and mass protests against privatisation 
in Peru. In Ecuador an army officer 
disciplined for backing an indigenous people’s 
rebellion won the presidential election. 

And in the continent’s most important 
country, Brazil, the leader of the Workers 
Party, Lula, won the presidential election. 

The year ended with turmoil in the 
continent’s key oil producer, Venezuela, as 
workers and the poor mobilised to resist 
right wing attempts to topple the elected 
president Hugo Chavez. 
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The threat of the far right 


THE FAR right rose in much of 
Europe. But resistance also 
grew—and showed how to 
block the Nazis. 

When Le Pen polled 17 
percent of the vote in the first 
round of the presidential 
election in France there were 
shockwaves across Europe. 

He beat Lionel Jospin, the 
leader of France’s equivalent of 
the Labour Party. Jospin’s party 
had led the coalition 
government whose attacks on 
working people had provoked 
deep disillusion. 

But mass protest against Le 
Pen ensured he could not 
capitalise on the vote. Every 
day for a week hundreds of 
thousands of people, millions in 
all, took to the streets. These 
demonstrations were the key to 
throwing back Le Pen. 

At the start of the year the far 
right held government positions 
in Austria and Italy. Later Pym 
Fortuyn’s party had startling 
electoral success in Holland. 


But protests have prevented 
the Austrian far right, Jorg 
Haider’s Freedom Party, 
becoming a “legitimate” or 
“normal” party. The tensions this 
caused led to a dramatic fall in 
its vote. 

Outrage against Pim 
Fortuyn’s party caused its 
members to tear into one 
another and its support largely 
faded away. 

But the far right remains a 
serious threat, seeking to build 
“hard” movements even when 
their vote dips. 

In Britain the threat was 
shown by the election of three 
Nazi British National Party 
councillors in Burnley in the 
May local elections. A further 
BNP councillor was elected in 
nearby Blackburn in November. 

The success of the Anti Nazi 
League’s 30,000-strong carnival 
in Manchester in September 
showed the great well of 
opposition that exists against 
the Nazis. 


Capitalism will cost us the earth 


“WE SAY to the big polluters, 
cease your dealing in our death. 
Stop pumping cancer and 
asthma into the air we breathe. 

“Should it cost too much to 
clean your smoke stacks, then 
close down and get lost. 

“There can be no 
compromise with the satans of 
industry and the stooges in 
government.” 

That was a statement from 
women in South Africa who 
were part of 25,000-strong 
protests against the Earth 
Summit in Johannesburg 


in August. 

The summit did nothing to 
help end poverty or halt the 
impact of global warming. 

Instead they promised to 
hand over water, sanitation and 
electricity provision to big 
business. 

Last year there were more 
examples of the unpredictable 
weather that experts associate 
with global warming. 

Floods hit Prague in August 
and northern China, India and 
Cambodia suffered severe 
droughts. 


Boom and bust across the globe 


JULY BROUGHT the biggest 
bankruptcy in history with the 
collapse of US corporation 
WorldCom with debts of over 
$40 billion. 

It followed the fall of energy 
giant Enron, whose false 
accounting unravelled 
throughout the year, implicating 
US vice-president Dick Cheney 
and the Bush administration. 

Only a few months before the 
WorldCom collapse the 
Financial Times had run an 
article that claimed, “The 
recession is over before it 
began.” 

That prediction was over not 
long after it was written. This 
year saw the renewed threat of 
global recession. 

The Japanese and German 
economies, the second and 
third largest, failed to become 
the predicted engines of 
recovery. In fact, unemployment 
in Germany soared back above 
four million. 

That produced so much 
discontent that by the end of the 
year the government of Gerhard 


Schréder, narrowly re-elected in 
September, was on just 28 
percent in the opinion polls. 

Corporate scandals in the US 
revealed how big business had 
systematically fiddled its profit 
figures over the last seven 
years so they appeared double 
what they actually were. 

By the end of the 2002 the 
world’s stockmarkets had been 
steadily falling for three years— 
the longest period since the 
1930s. 

Some parts of the world had 
already been plunged into a 
slump on the scale of the Great 
Depression. 

Argentina remained 
squeezed by the International 
Monetary Fund. Unemployment 
doubled through the year to 
about 40 percent. Those left in 
work had seen wages shrink 
while average prices increased 
by 30 percent. 

And, most damning of all, 
child starvation came to a 
country which is the third 
biggest food exporter in the 
world. 


Grim return of the nuclear nightmare 


ONE AND a half billion people 
in the Indian subcontinent lived 
under the shadow of nuclear 
annihilation. 

India and Pakistan twice 
came to the brink of major 
war—in January and again in 
the summer. 

The Hindu chauvinist Indian 
government headed by the BUP 


and the Western-backed 
Pakistani dictatorship of 
General Musharraf ended the 
year with their forces still 
squaring off in the disputed 
province of Kashmir. 

The British government 
upped arms sales to the region, 
where 500 million people live on 
under $1 a day. 


We’re not waving, they’re drowning 


THE QUEEN Mother’s death 
and the Golden Jubilee (which 
coincided with the World Cup) 
provided an opportunity for the 
monarchy to regain popularity. 
For a few months it seemed 
to have worked, aided and 
abetted by Blair’s government. 
Then, in November a deluge 
of royal revelations came out of 
the collapse of the trial of 
Princess Diana’s butler, Paul 
Burrell. And the royals slumped 
to an all-time low in popularity. 
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Is rising 


End of the line for New Labour? 


The anger 


in Britain 


AST YEAR could 
leave no one in any 
doubt about where 
the New Labour gov- 
ernment is going. It 
began with Tony Blair in Feb- 
ruary denouncing public 
sector workers who oppose 
privatisation as “wreckers”. 

It ended with the whole gov- 
ernment mounting a vicious pro- 
paganda campaign against the 
firefighters and their union. 

In between, home secretary 
David Blunkett caved in to every 
racist prejudice against refugees. 

Meanwhile the government 
pressed on with privatising 
everything—from large parts of 
the NHS through to the whole of 
the London Underground. 

A rail crash at Potters Bar 
killed seven people, yet even 
after the collapse of Railtrack the 
government refused to renation- 
alise the whole network. 

Blair’s policies and his support 
for Bush’s war drive brought a 
widening breach between the 
government and the trade unions. 

The TUC conference in Sep- 
tember witnessed a very sharp 
debate, where the new genera- 
tion of left wing union leaders 
drove home the case against war. 

The Labour leadership was 
then defeated at its own party 
conference in a debate on PFI. 

Unions and workers’ resis- 
tance became headline news. 

July saw the largest ever one- 
day strike by council workers. 
The biggest teachers’ strike for 
30 years took place in London in 
March. 

More teachers in the capital 
struck again in November as a 
second union joined the action. 
Council workers struck on the 
same day across the capital. 

That strike symbolised the 
growing demand for united 
action across the unions. 

Firefighters got tremendous 
support for their strikes. 

The strikes have demonstrated 
just how nasty the government 
can be, and just how much pres- 
sure its supporters in the TUC 
could bring to bear on union 


leaders to back off from real 
confrontation. 

Increasing numbers of trade 
unionists began to debate what al- 
ternative there is to New Labour. 

The issue of whether trade 
unions should continue to fund 
the Labour Party ran through the 
union conference season. 

The Socialist Alliance hosted 
a 1,000-strong conference on the 
political fund in March. 

Two months later it got its best 
results so far in May’s council 
elections. In October Paul Foot 
rattled New Labour in Hackney 
when as Socialist Alliance can- 
didate for mayor he got 13 per- 
cent of the vote. 

In Scotland the Scottish Social- 
ist Party continued to grow, and 
polls showed it on course to make 
significant gains in May’s elec- 
tions to the Scottish Parliament. 

Major unions threw their 
weight behind the anti-war 
movement, affiliating to the Stop 
the War Coalition. 

Most of the pressure from rank 
and file union members for 
action did not break through. 

But anger with the govern- 
ment rose, as did calls for strikes 
over a range of issues, from pay 
through to defending pensions. 

One sign of the growing dis- 
content with New Labour was 
the success of left wing candi- 
dates in union elections. 

Bob Crow was elected general 
secretary of the rail workers’ 
RMT union at the start of the year. 

July brought what the Finan- 
cial Times called “a defining 
moment in the history of the 
labour movement”. 

Blairite Sir Ken Jackson lost 
the election for general secretary 
of the engineering part of the 
Amicus union. 

Derek Simpson won on a plat- 
form of opposition to partnership 
deals with the employers and to 
the right wing machine that had 
run the union for many years. 

A rank and file campaign de- 
feated attempts by the right wing 
of the PCS civil servants’ union 
to stop socialist Mark Serwotka 
becoming general secretary. 
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July saw the largest ever one-day council workers’ strike 
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Opposition to war at Labour’s conference 


Potters Bar: more dead after yet another rail crash 


Firefighters got tremendous support 


Picture: RAY SMITH 
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MINERS BATTLE to stop a coal lorry in Edinburgh; dockers celebrate the release of the Pentonville Five; murder on Bloody Sunday 


Government was prepared to murder 


THE BRUTALITY of Edward Heath’s 
government was seen in its treatment of 
Catholics in Northern Ireland. 

The British army’s slaughter of 14 
Catholics in Derry on Bloody Sunday was 
a defining moment of the year. 

Heath was determined to crush the 
resistance by the Catholic minority to 
being treated as second class citizens. 

In August 1971 the Tories introduced 
internment. This meant locking up people 
indefinitely without charging them with 
any crime. 

Over 2,000 people had been rounded 
up by January 1972. 

Protests against internment swept 
Northern Ireland despite a ban on 
marches. 

The British government was especially 
worried about a forthcoming march in 
Derry. 

Heath and other officials tried to 
demonise civil rights marchers in Derry in 
the run-up to the protest. The Protestant 
name for Derry was Londonderry. 

“Information available to the 
authorities suggests that, though some 
hundreds of men have been interned, there 
is a considerable number of active 
terrorists still at large, particularly in 
Londonderry,” Heath told the prime 
minister of the Republic of Ireland on 23 
January. 

The government began to make plans 
to deal with any outcry caused by violence 
unleashed on the Derry protesters. 

“Preparatory thought is being given to 
the public relations aspect of this event,” 
said an official at the Ministry of Defence 
on 26 January. 


A few days later he added, “It is being 
suggested that the Northern Ireland 
government put out a statement which 
stresses the illegality of any march in 
defiance of the ban and makes it clear that 
the security forces would ensure that any 
such march was halted, with no more 
force than was necessary.” 

“The responsibility for violence must 
rest fairly and squarely on the shoul- 
ders of those who encourage people to 
break the law,” said a joint police and 
army statement on 29 January. 

Burke Trend, the cabinet secretary, 
warned on 26 January of the violent 
behaviour of British troops towards 
Catholics: 

“Tn particular soldiers of the Parachute 
Regiment, by being unnecessarily rough, 
have gratuitously provoked resentment 
among the peaceful element of the Roman 
Catholic population.” 

Despite this the Parachute Regiment 
was sent to stop the Derry march, with 
bloody results. 

Troops from the Parachute Regiment 
shot at unarmed Catholic civil rights 
protesters in Derry on 30 January, which 
has come to be known as Bloody Sunday. 

The cover-up began immediately. 

A telegram to Heath claimed, “One 
Parachute Regiment were under 
indiscriminate fire from snipers in high 
flats nearby.” 

The prime minister of the Republic of 
Ireland phoned Heath on the evening of 30 
January to complain about the “massacre”, 
and said the “British troops reacted rather 
beyond what a disciplined force might be 
expected to”. 


Heath justified the killings by saying, 
“It was a march, it was against the law, 
and should never have been held or 
countenanced by anybody. 

“The people who deliberately organised 
this march in circumstances in which the 
IRA were bound to intervene carry a very 
heavy responsibility.” 

Heath even said that if internment had 
been introduced in the Republic of Ireland 
the protest would not have happened. 

Heath imposed direct rule over Northern 
Ireland in March, getting rid of the 
sectarian Unionist government, to ensure 
Britain’s control of the state was continued. 


BLOODY SUNDAY provoked protests 
against Britain across the world, in- 
cluding in Britain itself. 

The biggest demonsiration was in 
Dublin, where 35,000 demonstrators 
burned down the British embassy. 

“Il had been in London for two days 
and was horrified to find my embassy in 
flames on my return,” Sir Peck, the 
British ambassador, told the prime min- 
ister of Northern Ireland. 

There were worries that Irish pro- 
testers would burn down the British 
ambassador’s residence: 

“Sir J Peck had an escape route 
available in case of need. 

“The prime minister Edward Heath 
assured Sir J Peck that the RAF plane 
was on standby.” 


AUTHORITIES PLANNED FOR BLOODY SUNDAY 


The Tories 
wrecked 
peace hope 


THE EVENTS of Bloody Sunday 
influenced the growth and 
development of the IRA, which 
was committed to the armed 
struggle against the British and 
Protestant state. 

Hundreds of angry young men 
and women flocked to join the 
IRA. 

A number of the leaders of the 
IRA came to the conclusion, 
however, that while the British 
army could not militarily defeat 
them, they could not defeat it. 

A top secret letter from a 
British army commander on 9 
February said that he and Harry 
Tuzo, the General Officer 
Commanding in the North, had 
made contact with a leading IRA 
member, Frank Morris: 

“Morris said that the 
Provisionals could continue to 
struggle for a long time and could 
not defeat the British army. But 
the British army alone could not 
defeat them. 

“He proposed a truce between 
the IRA and the British army.” 

An even more important secret 
meeting was held between a 
British government senior official 
and two IRA leaders on 20 June to 
discuss a ceasefire. 

The IRA announced a 
ceasefire on 22 June. 

The two IRA leaders included 
Gerry Adams, who Willie 
Whitelaw, the Northern Ireland 
secretary, had “released from 
detention (not internment)”. 

“They asked, would the 
secretary of state agree to a 
personal meeting with 
representatives after the 
ceasefire?” wrote Woodfield, 
Whitelaw’s emissary. 

“On this the answer was yes. 

“There is little doubt now that 
the prospect of peace is there. 
They have a strong personal 
incentive to try and get it.” 

The government’s 
determination to keep the 
sectarian set-up in Northern 
Ireland in place destroyed any 
hope of peace. 

The Tory government of the 
1980s even censored Gerry 
Adams’ voice from TV. The Tory 
press continues to attack him as a 
“terrorist” today. 

Heath and his ministers knew 
that the IRA leadership wanted 
peace, even in 1972. 

So why did the people of 
Northern Ireland have to endure 
over two more decades of war? 


The British army 
justified torture 


THE AUTHORITIES subjected 
many of those interned to torture. 
This created a massive outcry 
which the government tried to 
stop. 

“Ministers have decided that 
hooding, enforced wall standing, 
manufactured noise, restriction of 
diet and deprivation of sleep will 
not be used as an aid to 
interrogation,” the government 
proclaimed in March after the 
Parker report into torture. 

But the military authorities 
were proud of the use of torture 
against innocent people and 
wanted to extend its use. 

“Tt is clear that the Ministry of 
Defence are still in some doubt 
how to justify the various 
interrogation procedures, all of 
which they still want to retain— 
hooding, wall standing, obtrusive 
noise, deprivation of sleep and a 
sparse diet,” said Trevalyn at the 
Northern Ireland office. 

“Tt is seeking for ways to 
justify them by making it appear 
that more restrictive measures are 
required for security purposes.” 


